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© Harris & Ewing : 
HON. HENRY LEWIS' STIMSON, GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. Stimson stands high in the notable succession of New York lawyers 
who by training and experience have been available for political and diplo- 
matic services of the greatest importance. He is now on his way to the 
Philippines, where he takes his place as successor to the late Gov.-Gen. Leonard 
Wood. Mr. Stimson was born in New York City on September 21, 1867, gradu- 
ated at Yale in the class of 1888, spent the next two years at the Harvard 
Law School, and was admitted to the Bar in 1891. He was the Republican 
nominee for Governor of New York, was Secretary of War in the Cabinet of 
President Taft, and was a member of the New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1915. In the Great War he served as a Colonel of Field Artillery, and 
by President Coolidge’s appointment visited Nicaragua last May as a special 
ambassador upon a mission, that proved successful, to bring about peace 
between the two parties whose political differences had resulted in civil war. 
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The Americas 
Meet at 
Havana 


A number of things have 
coincided in recent weeks to 
stimulate interest in the affairs 
of the Western Hemisphere. The amazing 
pilgrimage of Colonel Lindbergh has‘held 
first place in the public mind because of its 
spectacular character. It has led tens of 
millions of people—adults as well as school 
children—to a closer study of the geography 
of the countries that lie between Texas and 
the Panama Canal. Also it -has awakened 
a friendly sentiment that has its evident 
bearing upon commercial and_ political 
relationships. The visit of President Coo- 
lidge to Havana in order to take part in the 
opening exercises of the Pan-American 
Conference is an officiai event of far more 
than momentary consequence. The Presi- 
dent of the United States and our Secretary 
of State, Mr. Kellogg, with Secretary Wilbur 
and other members of the President’s 
official party, were only transient guests of 
the Republic of Cuba. But there remained 
at Havana, for the regular program of a con- 
ference that was expected to be in session 
for several weeks, a delegation from the 
United States made up of men of excep- 
tional qualifications. To this we shall 
make further reference in these pages of 
editorial comment. 


Peis A third matter which has 
Pri im engaged _ the attention of 
icaragua 


Europe as well as of the 
peoples of the American republics has been 
the police work of the United States 
Marines in subduing the ravages of a 


marauding chieftain in a remote corner of 
Nicaragua. When outlaws and cut-throats 
impudently assume the,mask of patriotism, 
it is always easy for ignorant-or ill-disposed 
critics to disparage the courageous efforts 
of those who are charged with protecting 
civil order and withthe defense of liberty 
against banditry and criminal outrage. 


A fourth situation that has 
naturally aroused the keenest 
interest in business circles has 
been the passage through both Houses of 
the Mexican Congress, on the initiative of 
President ‘Calles, of a bill which relates to 
‘the legal. status of foreign corporations 
holding oil properties, mines, ranches, and 
other’ portions of the landed domain of 
Mexico by titles antedating the Constitu- 
tion of 1917. Although the interests of 
American oil companies have been most 
conspicuous in the controversy between the 
new governmental policies of Mexico and 
the foreign holders of investments in that 
country, it is to be remembered that British, 
French, Spanish and various other foreign 
holders of Mexican property have been 
similarly affected by the changes of status 
ordained in the present Mexican Constitu- 
tion. The complete adjustment of a situa- 
tion that is so highly complicated cannot 
be expected at once, but there is much 
reason to feel that we are now entering 
upon a period of greatly improved relations 
between the United States and Mexico. 
The Mexican budget does not balance under 
such conditions as have recently prevailed. 


Mexican 
Policies 
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© Underwood 
MR. KENT COOPER, GENERAL MANAGER OF 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


After a newspaper career in Indianapolis, Mr. Cooper 
became associated with the great news-gathering organiza- 
tion in 1910, and later established its service in South 
America. In 1925 he succeeded Melville E. Stone as its head. 


The country needs peace, prosperity, and 
an additional American loan for the reéstab- 
lishment of its credit. Ambassador Mor- 
row will do everything possible to assist 
Mexico in recovering its share of prosperity. 


Advantages Tn this number of the REVIEW 
of a (see page 147) our readers will 


find a timely plea by Mr. 
Kent Cooper for a better acquaintance 
with our neighbors of the western hemi- 
sphere through learning to understand 
what they say and what they write. Mr. 
Cooper is known throughout the world as 
the efficient and highly trusted executive 
head of the Associated Press, greatest of all 
news-gathering agencies. He has himself 
had Latin-American experience. He spoke 
with feeling, therefore, when some days ago 
he made an address before the teachers of 
Spanish in our American schools and 
colleges. The. study of language opens 
many doors through which one enters upon 
unexpected delights. Until very recent 
times, Latin had been the language of 
scholarship, of law, of medicine, of diplo- 
macy and statecraft. Then came the crys- 


into 
literary and permanent forms, giving us 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese 
as languages of world-wide importance, 
and a number of less widety known Latinic 


tallization of the Latinic dialects 


tongues and dialects. Earlier Gothic and 
Northern speech became in due time dif- 
ferentiated and established in the forms of 
English, German, Dutch, the Scandinavian 
languages, and some others of narrower use. 


In Europe, where people of 
diverse linguistic habit live in 
closer neighborhood with one 
another, it is regarded as essential for young 
people in schools to learn two or three 
languages. But in the United States, where 
a continent has been shaping its life and 
institutions upon the single prevailing 
language, the use of English has been re- 
garded as sufficient for almost everybody. 
In the heart of Russia, also, where the 
people have few external contacts, a single 
language suffices. It is true that millions 
of people have come to the United States 
speaking other languages; but they have 
been obliged to learn English, and it has 
not seemed generally necessary for native- 
born Americans to meet the new-comers 
half way by learning strange tongues. Inas- 
much as it is admitted everywhere that we 
are entering upon a new era, it is well to 
ask ourselves what are some of the educa- 
tional means by which we may best take 
advantage of certain profound changes of 
relationship. We may find that language 
study is to be more important than ever 
before. It is not the only key to the doors 
of friendship, but it is one of the best ways 
to bring the nations together. 


Language 
as a Key 


Changes that Two changes are recognized 
—.. as widely prevalent. One is 

the better standard of living 
that has come with shorter hours, higher 
wages, and the banishment of illiteracy, 
resulting in the universal reading of news- 
papers. The other change—closely related, 
and which comes with the period of automo- 
biles, good roads, and improved railway and 
steamship facilities—brings in the age of 
travel. This ease of travel is taking people 
in increasing numbers across international 
boundaries. Furthermore, along with these 
new facilities for intercourse, comes an 
expansion of commercial relationships. 
Thus there are practical advantages as well 
as cultural enjoyments in knowing some- 
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THE AMERICAN DELEGATION TO THE SIXTH PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE, AT HAVANA 


Two members of the delegation were absent, at official posts, when this photograph was taken in Washington, late 

in December—Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, Ambassador to Mexico, and Mr. Noble B. Judah, the new American Ambas- 

sador to Cuba. From left to right in this group are: Morgan J. O’Brien, Charles E. Hughes, Frank B. Kellogg, Sec- 

retary of State; President Coolidge, who will address the conference and remain for a day or two only; Henry P. Fletcher, 
Oscar W. Underwood, James Brown Scott, and Leo S. Rowe, Director of the Pan-American Union. 


thing of the languages and customs of 
other people. For the average young 
person, the best approach to the study of 
Latinic languages is not the old-fashioned 
Latin grammar and reader, but rather the 
study of the every-day vocabulary, phrases, 
and forms of one of the modern languages, 
Some knowledge of Spanish or French 
could prepare the way for a little study of 
classical Latin, and then in turn the student 
could proceed from the Latin hub down 
another spoke, so to speak, to learn some- 
thing of a second modern Latinic tongue. 


How Our As our immediate neighbors 
oe on the north, we have a large 
body of French people in 

Canada. They are steadily advancing in 


numbers and in culture, and they remain 
quite as devoted to the French tongue as 
are the people of any portion of France. 
Many of them have migrated to New 
England. Our neighbor on the south is 
Mexico, a country which in spite of all 
difficulties is determined to elevate its 
people in the scale of modern living and 
of education, and which will always retain 
its Spanish tongue. Lying out in the West 
Indies is the beautiful. island of Porto 


Rico, with a population of nearly a million 
and a half. The Porto Ricans are now not 
only under the protection of the American 
flag, but they have the same status of 
citizenship as is enjoyed by the people of 
Maine or of Florida. In order to be able 
to read our books and magazines and to 
know the institutions of a great country 
in which another language predominates, 
the Porto Rican children are bravely 
studying English in all their schools. But 
they will rightly keep their Spanish lan- 
guage, and the cultural life that they have 
inherited. Our neighbors at Havana, and 
throughout the Island of Cuba, find it to 
their advantage, especially in their higher 
schools, to teach English to the better 
educated of their young people. But their 
permanent language and culture are Span- 
ish, and it is far from the desire or intention 
of any intelligent person that it should be 
otherwise. At the present time, the more 
prevalent language of the literate inhabi- 
tants of the Philippine Islands is Spanish. 
It is not improbable, however, that the 
various races and tribes of the Philippine 
Archipelago will in the future adopt English 
as a medium of intercommunication. The 
small republics of Central America, where 
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Colonel Lindbergh has been received with 
so much enthusiasm, are all Spanish-speak- 
ing. Everywhere Colonel Lindbergh found 
groups of people from the United States 
engaged in business enterprises. ‘Invest- 
ments of American capital are helping these 
countries to become more _ prosperous 
through the development of their resources. 
With growing prosperity they are better 
able to support schools; and as education 
improves and business interests grow more 
influential it is easy to see that political 
and military strivings, such as have made 
peaceful elections very difficult, will gradu- 
ally come to an end. 


Brazil's The great countries of the 
P. gal South American continent are 


all of them Spanish-speaking 
except Brazil, which in area and population 
is the largest of all. It is well to be re- 
minded that Brazil is a little larger in extent 
than the entire continental United States. 
Although so much ’of Brazil is yet to be 
developed and inhabited, that country has 
already nearly forty million inhabitants. 
The prevailing language is Portuguese, and 
it will so remain. Educated Brazilians read 
and understand Spanish, the two languages 
being more nearly alike than are French 
and Italian. Commercial relations between 
Brazil and the United States are large and 
steadily growing. Some knowledge of the 
Portuguese language is a desirable thing, 
although as a practical matter it may be 
said that young Americans of the United 
States are more likely to acquire Portuguese 
after having studied Spanish than they 
are to take up Portuguese separately. The 
wild western areas of Brazil, where the 
tributaries of the Amazon flow from the 
Andean highlands, are now a field for the 
explorer, as were our own western regions a 
hundred years ago. 


The prosperous country of 
Argentina, with a little more 
than one-third of the area of 
Brazil, has now more than ten million in- 
habitants. Development is more advanced 
in Argentina, and education more diffused. 
The capitals of these two countries, Rio 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires, are among the 
world’s greatest centers, and rank with 
the most interesting and beautiful of mod- 
ern cities. The Republic of Chile, on the 
west coast of South America, has a very long 
frontage on the Pacific Ocean, with a nar- 


Prosperous 
Republics 


‘destiny. 
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row hinterland limited by the Andean 
range, and a total area of something less 
than 300,000 square miles. Its population 
is about four millions, but its importance 
in many respects is greater than its area 
and its census returns would indicate. 
Bolivia is an inland country, desiring a 
corridor outlet on the Pacific. It is con- 
siderably larger in area than France, Spain, 
and Portugal combined, with only about 
two million population at present, but with 
room for fifty million Spanish-speaking 
people a century or two hence. Peru has 
5,500,000 people and an area of about 
536,000 square miles. Thus in extent it is 
twice as large as Texas, its present popula- 
tion being almost exactly the same as that 
of our Lone Star State. Colombia has a 
larger population than Peru by perhaps 20 
per cent. with a somewhat smaller area. 
Venezuela has something more than three 
million people and an area of 394,000 square 
miles. Before all of these Spanish-speaking 
republics, together with Ecuador, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay, there lies a future concerning 
which one may only say that it is essen- 
tially bound up with the economic and 
social progress of the human race. 


Principles Jt is coming to be perceived, 
= Govern more clearly than ever before, 
rogress 


how certain great laws or 
principles operate in the shaping of regional 
We speak of the law of supply 
and demand in the abstract; but we begin 
to understand it only when we deal with it 
concretely. Thus President Machado and 
other leaders of business and government 
in Cuba could tell us how the demand for 
sugar—in a vast population like that of the 
United States, that is consuming less alco- 
hol and eating less meat while eating more 
candy and using more sugar in the ever- 
rising tide of hot coffee—is affecting the 
economic, social, and political life of their 
country, as also of Porto Rico. Also, the 
fact that coffee has become the predominant 
national beverage of the United States has 
had a bearing upon the development of 
Brazil that could be best explained by the 
statesmen and economists of that country. 
The adoption of the banana as a common 
article of diet in the United States has had 
much to do with the changes that are 
bringing about a more stable condition of 
political as well as economic life in some of 
the Central American countries, and at 
other points in Caribbean regions. 
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The Effort But there are other great laws 
pS and principles, besides the 


economic law of supply and 
demand, that are altering the character of 
nations. Everywhere one sees at work the 
principle that is illustrated in the struggle 
to realize ideals. Ever since the historic 
achievements of the American and French 
revolutions, there has been an ideal of 
political liberty at work among all peoples. 
There is an ideal of equality that keeps 
hammering away to break down class dis- 
tinctions. In the darkest parts of Africa, 
where slavery has persisted, there is con- 
stant advance of the anti-slavery ideal 
which gained such impetus from emancipa- 
tion in America. The sanitary triumphs 
that are associated with the results of the 
Spanish-American War, and with the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal, have created 
standards that are asserting themselves 
everywhere in the world. There is no 
movement anywhere more irresistible in 
its steady onward sweep than that which 
we may sum up in the phrases “preventive 
medicine” and “public-health adminis- 
tration.”” Along with the ideal of a democ- 
racy comes as a necessary corollary that of 
education for the masses; and this dream of 
popular education has become universal. In 
the concrete application of these principles 
of progress there are many temporary 
failures and delays. The critics and the 
cynics always find the difficulties. As a 
tule, they are quite unable to see that the 
world is undergoing profound changes, and 
that these are initiating an era vastly 
more desirable in most aspects than that 
which we are leaving behind. 


Comparative 
Conditions 
and Results 


It will take much patience and 
many years of effort, even for 
us in the United States under 
our relatively favorable conditions, to 
bring life up to the level of what are but 
reasonable aspirations. Since this is true, 
we must accept the fact that, under more 
difficult circumstances than ours, it will take 
our neighboring Republic of Mexico a 
longer time to achieve results that Mexican 
leaders could readily enough set down on 
paper as embodying their hopes and aims for 
Mexico’s future. The coming century 
undoubtedly will witness very large ad- 
vances in the political and social well-being 
of the peoples who speak Spanish in the 
lands of the western hemisphere. If one 
hears criticisms of the political instability of 
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© Harris & Ewing 
DR. ANTONIO SANCHEZ DE BUSTAMENTE 


Cuba’s most distinguished international lawyer presides 
over the sessions of the Pan-American Conference. He 
has been one of the eleven judges of the World Court 
ever since it was created by the League of Nations in 1921. 


any of these regions, there is a ready retort 
to be made. Let conditions in these Ameri- 
can republics during the past decade be com- 
pared with the experience of European 
countries. All the way from Ireland to the 
Black Sea there has been political turbulence 
and there have been many outbreaks of 
violence, with transitions ranging all the 
way from communism to extreme autocracy. 
All things considered, the western hemi- 
sphere is to be congratulated upon its recent 
freedom from wars between nations, and 
upon the steady decline of internal revolu- 
tionary upheavals. 


At the Pan-American Confer- 
Wed ence it is quite certain that 
or o.8 

these conditions must come 

under survey, whether or not they are to 
find any expression in the official proceed- 
ings. Two important boundary questions 
in South America are of such a nature that 
in Europe they would almost inevitably 
have resulted in war. When Mr. Hughes 
was Secretary of State, he was asked to 
propose a formula for the adjustment of 
differences relating to the interior lines 


Peace in the 























THE NEW AMERICAN EMBASSY AT HAVANA 
RECENTLY BOUGHT BY THE UNITED STATES 


between Brazil, Peru, and Colombia. Ques- 
tions of this kind are always very difficult 
to deal with, and it will be greatly to the 
credit of South American statesmanship to 
have ultimately completed the settlement 
of this question. The Tacna-Arica problem 
as between Chile and Peru has not been 
settled as yet because of difficulties arising 
in the attempt to carry out the original 
agreement that called for a plebiscite. It is 
to be hoped that in the near future a settle- 
ment may be worked out, as a triumph of 
friendly diplomacy and as an example to 
Europe as well as to America. Speaking 
generally, the statesmen, jurists, and schol- 
ars who have gone to Havana to attend the 
meeting of the Pan-American Conference 
have gone in a spirit of good-will toward 
their neighbors, and with the clear purpose 
on the part of their governments that 
friendly and helpful counsels shall prevail. 


There will be no desire on the 
a: ae part of the government at 

Washington, or the delegation 
from the United States, to avoid a frank 
disclosure of the policies of this country in 
its dealings with all of its neighbors. Far 
from desiring to gain a control over any of 
them, it is the established aim of the United 
States to promote the prosperity and the 
political independence of every one of these 
Western republics. The statesmen of Cuba 
will be ready to bear testimony from their 
own experience to the absence of selfish 
designs at Washington. If there could have 
been any temptation to make annexations, 
the United States might thirty years ago 
have sought to bring Cuba into our federal 
republic. It is true that our relations with 
Cuba are intimate, and have resulted in one 
or two brief interventions. But these have 


Policies 
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had no purpose or effect except the strength- 
ening of the Cuban people themselves in the 
peaceful control of their own political 
institutions. Both Santo Domingo and 
Haiti’ have had their periods of political 
chaos, and the intervention of the United > 
States has been the fortunate thing that has [7 
protected at once their domestic order, their 
solvency and their positions of sovereign 
independence. F 


Helping 
Nicaragua 


Our Marines The history of our relation to a 


affairs in Nicaragua ought to 
be studied carefully by those 
citizens of the United States who have 
thought it their duty to criticize our activi- 
ties in that country. The United States 
has no cause to offer apologies in this 
Nicaraguan affair, but on the contrary it 
has well deserved the respect and approval 
of the civilized world. It would be difficult 
to find words sufficiently severe to do even 
scant justice to certain Senators who have 
denounced their own Government as mak- 
ing war upon Nicaragua. These men should 


know quite well that we have brought [> 
peace and not war to Nicaragua, and that [- 


our marines have been there to save life 
and property and to help the Republic of 


Nicaragua through a period of disastrous a 


strife. Col. Henry L. Stimson, who is 
now departing for the Philippines to hold 
the position of Governor General in suc- 
cession to the late Gen. Leonard Wood, 
was sent to Nicaragua by President Coolidge 
last May as a special Ambassador to bring 
about a cessation of civil war between the 




















THE UNITED STATES LEGATION AT MANAGUA, 
CAPITAL OF NICARAGUA 
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two dominant political 
factions. His mission was 
even more successful than 
could well have been ex- 
pected. Conservative and 
Liberal leadersalikeagreed 
to stop fighting. The op- 
ponents of President Diaz 
surrendered their arms, 
and consented to accept 
the existing Government 
on condition that the 
United States would keep 
marines in Nicaragua to 
help maintain order, and 
would use these marines to 
supervise the presidential 
election that will be held 














in August of this year. 
The Liberal leaders showed 
a commendable spirit of 
patriotism. ‘Thus Amer- 
ican intervention was help- 
ful and constructive in 
manner, in motive, and in visible result. 


oe ie There were various foreign 

vident - E a 
erson and pro 

pene interests of p prop 


erty endangered by the civil 
war in Nicaragua; and if our marines had 
not been sent to réestablish civil order the 
British would have landed armed forces, and 
it is possible that other European powers 
would have joined in an intervention hav- 


THE NEW AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO MEXICO ENTERTAINS 
THE SPECIAL AMBASSADOR OF GOOD WILL 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, who flew from Washington to Mexico City on 
December 13-14, is photographed here with Mr. and Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow 


and their daughter. 


ing no motive except European advantage, 
to be followed by claim of heavy indemnities 
as the price of a subsequent withdrawal 
from Nicaraguan soil. When Colonel Lind- 
bergh visited Managua, the capital of 
Nicaragua, on January 5, he was entertained 
by leaders of both parties, with the American 
Chargé d’Affaires, Dr. Dana G. Munro, 
taking part harmoniously. This circum- 
stance alone should have been enough to 
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The banner of this Labor contingent proclaims that President Calles, Ambassador Morrow, and Colonel Lindbergh 
will lay the foundation of peace and fraternity between two brotherly races. 
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answer the slanderers at Washington, and 
their imitators in the European press, who 
were asserting that we had outraged the 
conscience of the whole world by making 
high-handed war upon Nicaragua. In 
point of fact, one solitary chieftain, who 
had—for his own purposes as a bandit and 
outlaw—allied himself with the movement 
against President Diaz, did not lay down 
his arms under the Stimson arrangement, 
but established himself in the northwest 
corner of Nicaragua on the edge of Hondu- 
ras, where he was plundering and ravaging 
the surrounding country. He had accumu- 
lated modern weapons and had employed 
retainers who knew how to use them. 
Sandino’s band was mainly composed of 
escaped criminals. 


Police It was natural, therefore, that 
Work Has oyr marines should have as- 
Its Place 


sisted the Nicaraguan constab- 
ulary in a movement to suppress Sandino 
and his outlaws. Police work anywhere has 
to face an emergency now and then; and we 
always find people of inverted sympathy, 
who prefer to praise robbers and murderers, 
and to blame the protectors of society. 
Such people might well be thankful for the 
tolerance of communities that accord the 
right of free speech even to them, along 
with their fellow citizens who have normal 
mentality and ordinary common-sense. 
Unquestionably, the people of the United 
States desire to have their purposes and 
policies approved. But when there is a 
duty to be performed, a good deal of harm 
might result from delays due to the seeking 
of approval as our first step. A Govern- 
ment like ours should act carefully and with 
a full sense of responsibility. It would be 
hard to overstate the benefits that our 
recent supervision of affairs in Haiti, for 
example, have conferred upon the more than 
two million people of that small republic. 
There are no abstract rules, no mere maxims 
of international law or jurisprudence, that 
can absolve a country like the United 
States from occasional temporary tasks of 
helpful supervision. 


Certain It is quite impossible to change 
Pa 4 certain facts of history that 


give the United States its 
special tasks and interests in the West 
Indies and in some of the lands that lie 
around the Caribbean. The Panama Canal 
is not merely an undertaking in which 
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American capital is invested. It is more 
than a commercial and financial afiair. 
It was built by the people of the United 
States as a governmental enterprise, and is 
maintained as vital to our defense and as a 
part of our coast-line. We wish it to be of 
the utmost benefit to all other American 
countries, and we accord European nations 
equal privileges in its use. With Porto 
Rico belonging to the United States, with 
the Virgin Islands also under our flag, and 
with a great naval station on the south 
coast of Cuba, it is convenient for the 
United States to cooperate with the smaller 
countries of that region in the strengthening 
of their political and financial structures, 
as well as in the growth of their foreign 
trade. The fact that we have great re- 
sources and a powerful navy gives us no 
right to act unjustly or solely in our own 
interest. No one better understands the 
true balance between possible extremes in 
the practical working of American policy 
than our former Secretary of State, Mr. 
Charles E. Hughes, who is at the head of 
our delegation at Havana. 


Jurists The Latin-American  coun- 
an. tries have a fondness for 


juristic studies, and many of 
their public men are highly accomplished 
scholars, statesmen, and _ international 
lawyers. To some extent, however, they 
find themselves, in the domestic politics 
of their own countries, face to face with 
situations that make it difficult to give 
practical effect to their abstract concep- 
tions. And what is true in domestic affairs 
is also to some extent true in relations 
between our countries. When all the facts 
are considered, therefore, it is highly to the 
credit of Latin-American statesmanship 
that so many arbitration treaties have been 
adopted, and that there is so general a dis- 
position to rely upon justice and not upon 
force. Fortunately, every one of these 
Latin-American Governments is aware that 
in its own case the United States to-day 
offers no menace, and is making no demands 
of any kind. We have a common desire 
with our neighbors to improve trade, trans- 
portation, education, travel, and cultural 
intercourse. If we had been seeking an- 
nexations we could have stipulated ior 
the transfer of British and French posses- 
sions in the West Indies and in Central and 
South America in return for services we 
were rendering ten years ago. 
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No western-hemisphere coun- 
try has any reason to wish that 
the navy of the United States 


The Naval 


Question 


| might be reduced to an inferior position. 
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With those logical tendencies that seek high 
ideals, the South American leaders can see 
the advantages that ought to accrue in the 
future from the perfecting of maritime 


| jnternational law, and from the complete 
' abolition of naval warfare. They can 


hardly believe that as a step in that direc- 
tion it would be desirable for the world to 
encourage a single imperial government in 


> its traditions of permanent supremacy on 


the seas. There is not likely to be any mis- 
understanding in the western hemisphere 
of the position that the United States 
assumed in the recent conference on cruiser 
strength at Geneva, that failed because of 


' the British attitude. The sinking of the 


German fleet was a long step toward the 


' assumption of international control over 


the common waters that belong to all 


+ nations alike. The next impressive step 
- was taken in the Washington Conference, 


where the United States gave up its rapidly 
approaching position of unquestioned supe- 
riority at sea, and permitted Great Britain 
to retain an equal place. The only logical 
meaning of this step was to be found in the 
idea that—with competition for naval 
supremacy safely removed—the way was 
clear for a rapid reduction of navai arma- 
ments, and for maritime control under the 
auspices of some kind of world authority. 


Mr. Simonds Mr. Frank H. Simonds, whose 
"0 British articles on European affairs 
pinion 

are always based upon first- 

hand study, writes for our present number 
a notable article on British opinion as 
related to this question of naval strength. 
At the time of the Washington Conference 
the British Navy was facing the certainty 
of inferiority at an early day. The alterna- 
tive was either that of inferiority by reason 
of the building program of the United 


| States, or else that of equality as proposed 


by the United States. The idea of further 
British supremacy had no place in the long 
discussions of the Washington Conference. 
The blazing fact at that time was the 
offer of the United States to abandon an 
unquestioned policy of supremacy, in order 
to clear away, once for all, the notion that 
any single power should provoke competi- 
tion by assuming that it had any just pre- 
text for dominating the high seas. 

















THE BATTLESHIP “TEXAS,’’ WHICH CARRIED 
THE PRESIDENT TO HAVANA 


The Broad Various other questions, espe- 
Pre q cially affecting France and 
Italy, made it impossible at 

the end of the Washington Conference to 
fix exact ratios for any war vessels except 
the great battleships and armored cruisers 
of large tonnage. But in so far as the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
were concerned, it was supposed that the 
ratio 5—s5—3 was adopted for reasons 
that would bear the light. The opinion 
even at that time was widely held that the 
floating fortifications of the dreadnought 
type were to be relatively unimportant in 
the future. To stop competition in the 
building of battleships, while keeping it up 
without restraint in the sphere of cruisers of 
10,000 tons and less, and in that of sub- 
marines and seaplanes, would have been to 
insult the intelligence of those who supposed 
that the Washington naval treaty was 
adopted with sincerity, as a great advance 
toward disarmament and peace. It might 
be difficult to convince Frenchmen, or 
Italians, or Germans that their countries 
have no need of large fleets, while asked to 
admit that their neighbor, Great Britain, 
is under the necessity of maintaining a fleet 
greater than that of all other European 
Powers combined. Conditions that existed 
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previous to 1914 were swept away by the 
war. The state of public opinion that Mr. 
Simonds analyzes is unfortunate, because 
it rests upon the same kind of plausible 
fallacy as had poisoned the German mind 
before 1914. The British Navy, in the 
theory of those who demand its unques- 
tioned supremacy, seems to be for the pur- 
pose of securing belligerent control of the 
seas, as against the rights of neutral trade 
in time of war. The American Navy has no 
motive behind it but the maintenance of 
peace, and the security of lawful rights. 


A Cruiser There is no question as to the 
Program at sentiment at Washington on 
Washington 


ported that fully three-fourths of the mem- 
bers of the present Congress, regardless of 
party, are ready to support the views of the 
naval committees of both houses. There is 
no discoverable unfriendliness toward Great 
Britain worth considering if one studies the 
sentiment of the country as a whole. 
But there is an irresistible tide of opinion 
to the effect that, after having scrapped our 
new battleships to show our readiness to 
carry out the Harding-Hughes peace and 
good-will program, we now owe it to our- 
selves and to the world to live up to the 
principle of naval equality that we accepted 
six years ago. That such a course is in the in- 
terest of world peace is a prevalent opinion. 


For an Secretary Kellozgg’s proposal of 
_— a treaty abolishing war to be 


signed between the United 
States and France, and to be so drawn as to 
be at the same time offered to as many 
other nations as are willing to consider it, 
is ample evidence that the United States is 
not looking to any use of force either by sea 
or by land. Secretary Kellogg’s proposals 
would seem a little broader than those 
that the French Foreign Minister, M. 
Briand, and his colleagues may think it 
feasible to accept. It is exceedingly 
difficult in practice to make distinctions 
between wars provoked by an aggressor, 
and wars for the purpose of defense against 
aggression. The purpose of the Covenant of 
the League of Nations was to make wars 
practically impossible by using combined 
pressure of all kinds against any aggression. 
So general has become the feeling that 
war as an instrument of policy—to be used 
by one nation against another nation on 


account of a boundary dispute or some other _ 
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the naval program. It is re- 


kind of difference—is intolerable, that 
public opinion itself will henceforth go far 
toward lessening the danger of such con. 
flicts. Treaties not backed up by an intelli. 
gent and steadfast public epinion cannot 
of themselves put an end to war. But 
treaties can accomplish much when they 
carefully provide methods for dealing with 
disputes before the war fever has had time 
to set in. We have had for many years an 
arbitration treaty with France, and we have 
also the so-called Bryan treaties, which call 
for delay and investigation before any mo- 
bilization of armed forces. There is no more 
danger of a war between the United States 
and France than of a war between New 
York and Pennsylvania. But if the signing 


of a treaty would give added assurance of | 


a purpose to maintain peace and friend- 
ship on the part of the two nations, there 
could be no objection to it. There are, 
however, good reasons why the precise 
terms of such a treaty should be studied 
with care and deliberation. 


Presidential ‘The Republicans will hold 
Ne saared their presidential convention 
rimaries 


at Kansas City on June 12. 
The Democrats will convene at Houston, 
Texas, on June 26. In various States 
there is political activity looking to the 
choice of delegates. In several States there 
will be primary elections to express prei- 
erence among candidates. In 1924 there 
was no interest in Republican presi- 
dential primaries for the reason that 
President Coolidge, who, as Vice-Presi- 
dent, had succeeded to the chief magistracy 
on the death of President Harding, was 
quite certain to be nominated without 
any opposition. Asour readers who are in- 
terested in politics will remember, it was 
the contest in the Democratic primaries 
that was important in 1924. In_ the 
present year, both parties may find tlie 
preferential primaries unusually significant 
As was the case four years ago, these 


presidential primaries will begin in March~ | 


with New Hampshire, North Dakota, and. 
possibly some other States. 
April are Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
and Ohio. Four years ago, in these States, 
the Republican sentiment for Coolidge 
made the preference primaries merely nom- 
inal, but this year it is altogether likely 
that real contests may arise. For the 
month of May, the primaries of California, 
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' Maryland, Indiana, New Jersey, Oregon, 
' West Virginia and South Dakota are listed. 


» It will be remembered that the plan of ex- 


" pressing the preference of voters in such 
| primaries has been adopted only in a 
» minority of the States. 

"Statesmen President Coolidge’s choice has 
Rites been accepted as conclusive, 
although it may be stated with 
_ good reason that there is widespread regret 
that he is not to be the Republican nominee 
for another term. As a statesman and a 
> leader, the preéminence of Hon. Charles E. 








Hughes is admitted everywhere, but he has 
declared maturely and with finality that he 
' will not be a candidate and that he could 
not accept a nomination. The executive 
work of the presidency is unceasing, and 
the responsibilities of the office cannot be 
laid aside by the incumbent for as much as 


ity | forty-eight hours at a time. Mr. Hughes 
sé |) will be available for occasional public ser- 
ch~ | vices. His presence in Havana just now as 
id. |) head of our delegation at the Pan-American 
or- | Conference illustrates this remark. Mr. 
is, } Underwood of Alabama, who was a former 
is, ff presidential candidate and a highly influen- 
s, J tial member successively of both houses of 
| Congress, is also at Havana. In 1931 
n- there will be held the naval conference fol- 
ly lowing after a ten-year interval the great 
1¢ ~— Washington Conference of 1921. It is to be 
a, hoped that Mr. Hughes and Mr. Under- 


: ™HE HALL IN KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, WHERE THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 
WILL MEET IN JUNE 


wood may be members of that conference, 
which will assemble at a date somewhat less 
than four years hence. It is to be remem- 
bered that Mr. Coolidge is in firm health and 
still a comparatively young man. It would 
be a loss to the country, if, after his great 
experience, he should not be called upon 
to render special public service from time 
to time, while relieved of continuous execu- 
tive duty. With our foreign relations 
growing constantly more extensive in their 
sweep, and more intensive in their multi- 
plicity of detail, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to make use from time to time in 
advisory capacities of a group of statesmen 
like Mr. Root, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Coolidge, 
Mr. Underwood, Mr. John W. Davis, Mr. 
McAdoo, Mr. Norman Davis, and others 
whom it would be easy to name. 


Mention has been made in 
these pages from time to time 
of possible Republican candi- 
dates. The names of Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Hughes are now, regretfully, to be 
omitted from the list. To deny that Mr. 
Lowden holds high rank in point of all 
the qualifications requisite for the office 
would be to exhibit ignorance. To deny 
that there is a widespread and active 
movement for the nomination of Mr. 
Hoover would also show lack of knowledge 
of the present currents of political activity. 
To deny that Vice-President Dawes is being 


Republican 


Candidates 
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considered carefully in political and busi- 
ness circles everywhere as a conspicuous 
presidential possibility, would imply similar 
incompetence to comprehend the obvious. 
It is likely that a good many other Republi- 
cans will be voted for in the presidential 
primaries, and will be offered by their re- 
spective States or their groups of friends to 
the Kansas City convention. 


Gov. Smith The student of current politics 
ys bag discovers that there is far 


greater intensity of feeling and 
conviction on this question of presidential 
candidates among Democrats than among 
Republicans. The Republicans are not 
sharply divided upon any question, and are 
not in a factional mood about candidates. 
The party would give cordial support to 
any one of the candidates prominently men- 
tioned if actually nominated. The Demo- 
crats, on the other hand, have not lived 
down either the convictions or the feelings 
that led to the protracted deadlock in the 
convention of 1924 held in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City. On the face of 
things, however, the proportions are greatly 
changed. Many Democrats who were op- 
posed to Governor Smith of New York in 

















GOVERNOR ALFRED E. SMITH, OF NEW YORK 
On his fifty-fourth birthday, December 30. 
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1924 have now acquired a different per. 
spective. They think that the reasons for 
opposing him four years ago have largely 
disappeared. They also hold the view that 
Governor Smith himself has stood the 
searching tests of another four years remark. 
ably well. They feel that the country knows 


Gov. Smith far better than it did in 1924, J 


They think that his emergence as a national 


figure—a recognized leader of men, a states. f 
man who has been helped rather than hurt [7 


by his experience as a politician—has now 


been demonstrated beyond reasonable dis- 
They believe in his sincerity, and Ff 
hold that he is entitled to be taken seriously, 


pute. 


They have satisfied themselves that if nom- 


inated and elected he would surround him. 
self with the ablest and most trusted ad- 


visers that the party can supply. 


Mr. Morgen- 
thau as a Smith 
Supporter 


We are publishing in this num- 
ber two remarkable articles 
about Governor Smith. The 
first is by the Hon. Henry Morgenthau, who 
answers at length and with fine vigor and 


‘frankness certain questions that were re- 


cently asked of him by the editor of this 
periodical. Mr. Morgenthau has earned 
the respect of the country for his distin- 
guished services as an Ambassador and for 
his qualities as a high-minded citizen anda 
philanthropist. Since he is not to be re- 
garded as a thick-and-thin party man, who 
merely aligns himself with the organization 
in his own State of New York, it has seemed 


worth while to find out why he endorses |~ 
catal 
& the I 
ter sketch of Governor Smith by Mr. Ray }7 
T. Tucker, a journalist whose capacity for [7 


Governor Smith not reluctantly but with en- 
thusiasm. Weare also publishing a charac- 


the writing of such an article must be evi- 


dent enough to anyone who notes its acute 7 
Our older readers are well | 
aware that it has always been thecustom | 
of the Review or REvieEws in its character 7 
sketches of public men to present them at \7 


observations. 


their best, as they seem to those who en- 
deavor to write with sympathetic under- 
standing. It has never been our editorial 
practice to publish character sketches pre- 
pared by writers whose object is to attack 
or belittle or disparage. 


Men Trained lf Governor Smith should be 
in New York nominated, itis well that Demo- 

cratic voters should know that 
his friends and supporters do not for 4 
moment think that he would have to make 
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a defensive or apologetic campaign. His 
olitical experience has been a long one in 
the State of New York. His recent mes- 
sage to the State legislature is an unusually 
extended document, devoted to a review of 
many topics that have been prominent in 
his official experience. This message is the 
most complete expression that Governor 
Smith has ever made in his life of those ex- 
periences and convictions which would 
disclose him in the character of a statesman. 
There is a glowing vitality and remarkable 
magnetism in the man as he appears, 
whether in private among his friends or in 
public before his fellow citizens. Governor 
Smith and the Hon. Henry Morgenthau 
have one thing in common. They both 
made their way to success in life through 
the struggles and contacts of the seething, 
polyglot metropolis of New York City. 
They learned to know men of all sorts and 
conditions. Mr. Morgenthau, passing 
through the public schools and the College 
of the City of New York, took his law de- 
gree at Columbia University and then en- 
tered upon a remarkably successful private 
career as a lawyer and business man, in- 
fluential as president or director in many 
corporations. He took a leading part in 


Woodrow Wilson’s first campaign, and he 
* went to Turkey as Ambassador in 1913, 


where in three years his important services 
made him a world figure. The Near East 


’ Relief, of which he still remains vice-chair- 
+ man, was founded at his suggestion more 


than a dozen years ago. But merely to 


_ catalogue his activities and services, with 
» the books he has written, would require 
» many sentences. The man who comes from 
> an early boyhood in New York City 
> through the relentless tests and trials of life 
> insuch a place may be cited as illustrating 


the principle of the survival of the fittest. 
No one would deny that Mr. Morgenthau 
has made a rare success of his career, and it 


% is he himself who bears testimony to the 
; achievements of Governor Smith. 


All this, however, will not be 
accepted as conclusive in the 
} South and West. Great bodies 
of Democrats, throughout the country, re- 
gard Governor Smith as the champion of 


Why Smith 
Is Opposed 


» the persistent and permanent attack upon 
» prohibition as a national policy. It is true 


| that in his recent message the Governor 
| Says that the prohibition law must be en- 


forced as it stands until it is modified or 
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repealed. But the Governor has made his 
record as believing that prohibition is a 
mistake and an evil. Regardless of what 
individual leaders may say or think, the 
Republicans will in their platform this 
year treat prohibition as the accepted 
policy of the country. In nominating a 
presidential ticket they will choose men 
whose past record and present attitude are 
consistent with the idea that prohibition is 
of immense advantage to the country. The 
Coolidge Administration holds to the view 
that prohibition has resulted not merely in 
the abolition of the corner saloon but also 
in the curtailment of the habitual use of 
alcoholic intoxicants to such an extent as 
to have ministered in the most positive 
fashion to the health, welfare, moral 
progress, and material prosperity of the 
country. 


The Southern 
Support of 
Prohibition 


Certain newspapers in their 
attacks upon the Anti-Saloon 
League and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union have tried to 
make it appear that those bodies are the 
sole supporters of prohibition. They are 
stigmatized as mischievous and corrupt 
lobbyists, engaged in a desperate but futile 
struggle to destroy the morals of our youth 
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and bring upon us all the fate of a lawless 
and degenerate nation. With all the mutual 
disparagement that has affected the discus- 
sion of this subject, there is much of 
sincerity and of honest conviction on both 
sides. Certainly the southern prohibition- 
ists are not ready to surrender their in- 
fluence in the politics of their own States. 
The opposition to Governor Smith within 
the ranks of the Democratic party will be 
largely due to the feeling that his nomina- 
tion would mean a surrender of the pro- 
hibition principle. The South and West 
will not acquiesce in the view that the 
Eighteenth Amendment was a supreme mis- 
fortune for the country, the repeal of which 
must come inevitably with a return of the 
nation to moral sanity. The claim, there- 
fore (so widely prevalent in recent weeks), 
that Governor Smith is to be nominated on 
the first ballot may prove to have been 
premature. The two-thirds rule is certain 
to be sustained, and the so-called “dry” 
elements of the Democratic party will en- 
deavor to rally an effective minority of the 
convention. If the majority were to prevail, 
as is the rule in Republican conventions, 
the nomination of Governor Smith would 
indeed seem wholly probable. He sent an 
impressive letter, emphasizing the need of 
a strong and definite platform, to the har- 
monious Jackson Day dinner of January 
12 at Washington. 


Canada _—‘ The anti-prohibitionists of the 
Restores the United States will continue to 
Liquor Traffic 


refer us to the experience of 
Canada. Few of them, however, know any- 
thing about the ups and downs of the 
liquor business in Canada, except that, 
whereas nearly all of the Provinces had 
previously gone ‘‘dry,” they have now 
adopted a system of governmental control 
which makes the purchase of liquor of all 
kinds easy for everybody who wishes to buy. 
If the Dominion of Canada had adopted a 
constitutional prohibition system like that 
of the United States, with a uniform federal 
system of enforcement, the reaction could 
not have come about so swiftly. Prohi- 
bition by Provinces was not efficient, es- 
pecially in view of the fact that inter- 
provincial traffic was to a great extent un- 
checked. We are publishing in this num- 
ber an article entitled ‘“Prohibition’s De- 
cline and Fall in Canada,” which states the 
facts, and which explains the present sys- 
tem of government control so fully that 
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many readers will wish to keep it for refer. 
ence, especially in view of the debate that 
is quite certain to prevail in this year of 
presidential politics. The author of our 
article, Mr. Charles W. Stokes, believes 
that the revenue motive had a good deal 
to do with the reéstablishment of the liquor 
traffic in Canada. He also shows us that 
tourists have increased in numbers with 
liquor obtainable. 


Col. Stimson That President Coolidge 
Goes to the — should have persuaded Henry 
Philippines . 


L. Stimson to proceed to the 
Philippine Islands to take up the duties 
of Governor-General is highly to the credit 
of both men. It is no instinct for adven- 
ture, no fondness for novelty, no sense of 
curiosity about life and conditions in the 
Far East, that takes Colonel Stimson away 
from his eminent position at the New York 
Bar, with his many opportunities for pur- 
suing the avocations of a cultivated gentle- 
man who has earned the right to ask relief 
from public responsibilities. Colonel Stim- 
son was last month conferring with com- 
mittees of Congress and preparing for his 
immediate departure. We are publishing 
(see page 144) a review of his career and 
a tribute to his character, written at our 
request by Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt. This 
writer is well known as a high authority 
upon the Philippines and upon conditions 
in the Far Fast. 


A Siatesman The new Governor-General 


of Highest 
sa perfectly definite understand- 
ing of the situation. He will seek to 
strengthen in actual practice the supervisory 
authority that is conferred upon him by the 
Jones Act. He will not seek to minimize 
the functions of the Philippine Legislature. 
He will be considerate but firm, and he will 
act for the best interests of the inhabitants, 
while upholding the status of the American 
Government. In short, Mr. Stimson will 
be an exponent of American statesmanship 
at its best in the “regions of the Pacific.” 
He deserves the full backing and the grate- 
ful confidence of his fellow citizens here at 
home, regardless of party. 
ready in these pages referred to his suc- 


proceeds to his post with a | 
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cessful mission as a recent conciliater-in § 


Nicaragua. The symposium published by 
us in our issue for last August showed 
plainly that leading Democrats now realize 
the impossibility of that “complete and 
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immediate independence for the Philip- 
pines” that Democratic platforms have been 
demanding from force of habit since the 
Bryan campaign of the year 1900. The 
Filipino leaders themselves have no idea 
at all of bringing upon their islands such 
a calamity as would follow the literal 
acquiescence in a proposal that has behind 
it no responsible plans and no intellectual 
sincerity. 


The Loss of a The approach of the Christmas 
; age 5 holidays was saddened by the 

distressing news that the 
United States Navy’s submarine the “S-4” 
was rammed and sunk by one of our naval 
destroyers, the Paulding, off Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, on December 17. The 
effect of the collision was undoubtedly to 
flood most of the compartments of the sub- 
marine, so that it would seem that nearly all 
the forty-three officers and men entrapped 
in the disabled vessel (which had settled in 
the mud more than too feet below the sur- 
face) were beyond the possibility of rescue. 
It was ascertained by divers, however, that 
half a dozen men were alive and imprisoned 
in one of the compartments. The Navy’s 
efforts to reach these men with air lines and 
to rescue them proved unsuccessful. The 
news was given such prominence as to 
arouse the anxiety and stir the sympathies 
of the entire country, while for several days 
the efforts at rescue were proceeding under 
difficult and dangerous weather conditions, 
and the public was in suspense. It is to be 
regretted that there was—in the press, in 
Congress, and elsewhere—so much. ill- 
informed criticism of our navy and of the 
administration of the Navy Department. 
Submarine construction in the United 
States has probably shown greater regard 
for safety than in any other country. 


Collisions In times of peace, submarine 
Should Be 
Avided  ‘aneuvers should not be per- 


mitted unless with such warn- 
(ings and precautions as to make collisions 
with surface ships altogether impossible. 
The attention of the public was so com- 
pletely diverted to the failure of the brave 
efforts to save the men in the S-4 that there 
was comparatively little discussion of the 
collision itself. Technical details of an en- 
gineering character might as well be dis- 
missed from the minds of laymen, because 
we have a great abundance of naval en- 
gineering talent, and we may rest as- 


sured that within professional and scien- 
tific circles these problems will not be neg- 
lected. It should not be thought for a 
moment that -this unfortunate accident is 
entitled to have any bearing upon the 
question whether or not the Navy Depart- 
ment’s new program for further construc- 
tion, especially of cruisers, should or should 
not be adopted by Congress. - There are 
engineering and naval authorities who re- 
gard the submarine, even in its present 
stage of development, as a safer type than 
our surface vessels. 


Aviation _ Aviation has been regarded as 
i extra-hazardous, yet some of 


its enthusiastic advocates de- 
clare that it is soon to become the safest 
mode of travel and transportation. We are 
rapidly establishing thousands of miles of 
lighted airways in the United States, and 
it seems likely that a great increase of com- 
mercial aviation is to date from the present 
year. We have by no means lived through 
the period of experimentation. Nevertheless 
airplane types are becoming better stand- 
ardized, and there has been marvelous 
progress in the perfecting of reliable en~ 
gines. Colonel Lindbergh’s flights, espe- 
cially from Tampico to Mexico City and 
over mountains and jungles in Central 
America, were made by reason of assured 
faith in the engine with which the Spirit of 
St. Louis was equipped. With definite 
airways and emergency landing fields, fly- 
ing in the United States ought henceforth 
to be regarded as a comparatively safe un- 
dertaking. In the January exhibition of 
Ford products last month were shown not 
only the new Ford cars and tractors, but 
also the great three-motored cabin plane in 
which Mrs. Lindbergh was carried to the 
City of Mexico to spend Christmas week 
with her son. It is significant that Ameri- 
can capitalists begin to regard aviation as 
now important from industrial and invest- 
ment standpoints. 


Five Million The automobile industry has 
Automobiles een preparing for its greatest 
for 1928? : =a 

year, its leaders predicting 

that five million passenger cars and trucks 
will be manufactured in the United States 
during the year 1928. The most remarkable 
fact to be noted is the almost uniform ad- 
vance in the mechanism, the appearance, 
and the positive merits of all the new auto- 
mobile models, whatever maker’s name they 
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bear. It would not have been deemed pos- 
sible ten years ago that low-priced cars 
could ever be brought to such perfection 
as is now shown. Not alone is this true of 
the new Ford models; it is illustrated in the 
output of a number of other manufacturers. 
The export demand for these cars must in- 
crease rapidly, because in no other country 
can such excellent automobiles be produced 
at prices so remarkably low. 


Good Roads Far from reaching the point of 
— as completion, our good-roads 


system is apparently in its 
early stages. Every State in the Union is 
now extending its network of permanent 
highways; and many States are entering 
upon a greater building program for the 
present year than for any preceding one. 
Obviously, good roads greatly stimulate pop- 
ular demand for good cars at low prices. 
The tendency everywhere is to finance the 
construction of roads by making those who 
use the highways pay the costs in the form 
of a tax on gasoline, together with an an- 
nual registration tax. This is a reasonable 
plan on its face; and it has the advantage of 
securing rapid results in the way of increased 
mileage of well-constructed highways. It 
would be hard to point to any other single 
thing that is doing so much to improve 
rural conditions as the building of good 
roads by the State itself, out of the special 
funds procured from automobile and gaso- 
line taxes. Whatever else may or may not 
be done for the relief of the farmer, he 
ought to be provided with good roads and 
good schools. More backward countries 
are now building modern highways, and 
this fact is reflected in the growth of the ex- 
port side of our automobile selling pro- 
grams. Later, the great Chinese demand 
will surely set in. 


Official authorities at Wash- 


yea 
clivity == : . 
4asured ington have made highly en 


couraging statements regard- 
ing the prospects for American business ac- 
tivity during the year now entered upon. 
Not only have Secretary Mellon and Secre- 
tary Hoover so expressed themselves, but 
President Coolidge has also made optimis- 
tic predictions. The automobile industry 
relates itself to many other fields of produc- 
tion and trade. Agriculture is not yet nor- 
mal from the standpoint of the farmer’s 
balance-sheets; but conditions are much 
better, as indicated. by statistics, than at 


any time during the past five or six years, 
The prolonged period of high prices of in- 
dustrial and railroad shares on the New 
York Stock Exchange is still maintained, 
with those daily or weekly fluctuations 
to which the brokers and the Wall Street 
reporters attach such exaggerated impor- 
tance. The Government policy of using 
surplus revenue to reduce the national debt 
has diminished the annual interest burden 
by more than $300,000,000 within a period 
of seven or eight years. The surplus for 
the fiscal year ending June 30 is now esti- 
mated at $454,000,000; and the Treasury 
Department, supported by the head of the 
Bureau of the Budget, announces with 
rather surprising explicitness that the sur- 
plus for the following year will be $252,000,- 
ooo. Of course this all depends upon (1) 
changes yet to be made in the tax laws, 
(2) the sums that Congress may choose to 
appropriate for Mississippi flood control 
and various other projects, and (3) those 
business conditions, as yet unknown, which 
will determine the volume of taxable in- 
come and that of dutiable imports. 


Investing The rapid cancellation of the 
c Foreign public debt has been accom- 
ountries 


panied by large refunding op- 
erations, with the Third Liberty Loan now 
in process of redemption, following the suc- 
cessful conversion of the Second Liberty 
Loan. The paying off of so much of the 
public debt is partly accountable for large 
sums of capital that have found new invest- 
ment in the bonds of foreign countries, 
municipalities, and industries. Although 
our investors obtain higher rates of interest 
by acquiring these foreign bonds, they 
should not forget that their relinquished 
Liberty bonds were decidedly preferable on 
the score of safety. Our external loans (not 
including the war loans to European Gov- 
ernments) have grown to the astonishing 
total of about $13,000,000,000, according 
to the Department of Commerce. It would 
seem to us that American investors will be 
quite as safe in supplying money for the de- 
velopment of resources in Canada and in 
Latin American countries as in any portion 
of Europe. Prospects of uninterrupted 
peace are better in the western hemisphere 
than in the older and wealthier countries 
of Europe, where a war would cause Ameri- 
can investments to depreciate seriously. 
A better-balanced program of internal im- 
provements would keep capital at home. 
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British On December 15, the British 
. “— Government made a payment 


of $92,575,000 to the United 
States Treasury. Of this sum, $25,000,000 
was applied to the principal of the war debt 
and $67,575,000 was paid to meet half a 
year’s accruing interest. Since June 15, 
1923, Great Britain has, in accordance with 
the terms of the Baldwin settlement, made 
five annual payments on the principal aver- 
aging $24,000,000 each and totaling $120,- 
000,000. The semiannual interest pay- 
ments become a little smaller each year, 
those of 1923 having been $69,000,000 each. 
Total payments for the five years of prin- 
cipal and interest have amounted to 
$802,988,000. Previous to the funding of 
the debt under Premier Baldwin’s agree- 
ment with our Debt Funding Commission, 
cash payments had been made to the total 
of $100,526,379.69. Interest is now paid at 
the rate of 3 per cent. per annum, but this 
will be increased to 31% per cent. after 
1932. The sums paid for interest would 
seem to be formidable, but they merely pass 
through the Treasury to the investors who 
are Britain’s real creditors; and the Ameri- 
can taxpayer has been making up the added 
sum needed to meet the higher interest rate 
due these American investors. Previous to 
the Baldwin agreement, the rate on the 
British debt to the United States was 41%4 
per cent. Thus the settlement was advan- 
tageous for Great Britain, while entirely 
satisfactory to the United States. 


Germany _ During the first three years of 
Meets the Dawes plan, as Mr. S. 
Obligations 4 


Parker Gilbert, the Agent- 
General for Reparations has reported, Ger- 
many made “fully and punctually all pay- 
ments falling due.” The total for the third 
year, which ended several months ago, was 
I,500,000,000 gold marks (somewhat less 
than $400,000,000). In his annual report 
made public December 16, Mr. Gilbert says 
that “the reparations problem cannot be 
solved until Germany has been given a defi- 
nite task to perform and on its own responsi- 
bility without foreign supervision.” He 
thinks the time has arrived for fixing Ger- 
many’s total obligation in order to supply a 
normal incentive. He reports Germany’s 
currency sound, business in excellent shape, 
production at a high level, and unemploy- 
ment rapidly decreasing. It is not strange 
that the demand in Germany for better 
salaries for teachers, and many other de- 


sirable domestic expenditures, should com- 
pete with the reparations scheme for a 
larger share of public revenue. 


Trotzky Reports from Russia announce 
2 t. the banishment of Leon 


Trotzky to a remote place in 
Russian Turkestan, and the exile of Kame- 
neff and other disavowed leaders to distant 
points in Siberia. Of course, Russian news 
is notoriously inaccurate. The present 
Stalin dictatorship is intolerant of critics or 
opponents. Gradually, it would seem, the 
doctrinaire leaders of Russian communism 
who were upholders of Lenin’s theories are 
being eliminated. Government still con- 
trols industry; but peasant proprietorship 
is the great factor that will in due time 
break down the earlier Bolshevik program. 
The meddling propaganda emanating from 
Moscow has been a dismal failure through- 
out Europe, and its menace in China and 
India is already well discounted. 


Completing The trustees of the great or- 
East” sd k ganization known as Near East 
Relief have decided that they 
can meet the responsibilities they have as- 
sumed, for the displaced populations and 
orphaned children of Asia Minor and re- 
gions about the eastern Mediterranean, by 
the further outlay of a sum of money equal 
to their recent average expenditures for a 
period of two years. They will ask their 
friends and supporters, within something 
more than a year, to provide a fund of about 
six million dollars. They will then con- 
tinue to care for the thousands of orphans 
in their charge, until these can be suitably 
placed in families, or otherwise provided 
with work and opportunity. During the 
past year it is estimated that fully one mil- 
lion people in the United States contributed 
something toward this splendidly admin- 
istered charity. Ina later number, we shall 
publish a statement reviewing the work 
that has been accomplished by the Near 
East Relief, and explain what remains to 
be done. Meanwhile it is well to remember 
that the deserving appeals of neglected 
childhood for the sympathy and help of the 
American people will not end with the com- 
pletion of this particular enterprise in Asia 
Minor. Governments may sign treaties 
abolishing war, but friendship is the best 
guaranty of peace; and there is no better 
investment than that which rescues and 
trains unfortunate children. 

















0A Record of Current Events 


l'rom DECEMBER 14, 192 


7, TO JANUARY 13, 1928 
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LINDBERGH’S PAN-AMERICAN FLIGHT 


December 20-21.—Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
takes President Calles of Mexico for his first air- 
plane flight and Boy Scouts confer the Orders of 
the Lion, Eagle, and Tiger upon the flier. 

December 28.—Colonel Lindbergh flies from 
Mexico City to Guatemala City, 675 miles, landing 
on Aurora Field, where he is greeted by President 
Chacon; he hops to Belize, British Honduras, 
where he is received by Gov. Sir John Burdon 
on December 30, and flies on January 1 to San 
Salvador. 

January 3.—From San Salvador to Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, ‘‘ Lindy” flies through storms and bumpy 
winds, jumping to Managua, Nicaragua, on Jan- 
uary 5, where he is honored by the Nicaraguan 
Congress and receives a medal from President Diaz. 

January 7.—The Spirit of St. Louis flies to San 
José, Costa Rica, where Colonel Lindbergh is 
cordially received (as he has been everywhere) by 
President Ricardo Jiminez, flying next day to Pan- 
ama, where he is decorated with a medal of honor 
and flies with President Chiari. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 15.—In the House, the Tax Reduction 
bill is passed by vote of 366 to 24; it reduces taxes 
by $289,765,000 and the automobile sales tax is 
repealed. 

December 20.—The House passes an Alien Prop- 
erty bill by vote of 223 to 26. 

December 21.—The House Naval Committee 
hears Rear-Admiral Thomas P. Magruder testify 
that the number of Admirals ought to be reduced to 
45, of whom there should be only 14 afloat. 

January 4.—The Senate passes the Norris reso- 
lution, 55 to 6, proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment changing dates for inauguration of Federal 
elective officers. 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 14.—Maj.-Gen. James E. Fechet suc- 
ceeds Gen. Mason M. Patrick, U. S. A. retired, as 
Chief of the Air Corps. 

December 20.—The Hoover Airport Commission 
for New York chooses a 300-acre tract in Queens 
County for an airport. 

December 28-29.—The Oklahoma Senate, attempt- 
ing to meet for impeachment of Governor Johnston, 
is barred from the capital chamber by National 
Guardsmen; the Senate, at a hotel, votes 22 to 16, 
refusing to try charges brought by the House. 

January 3.—Governor Pothier urges the Rhode 
Island legislature to revise tax and election laws and 
provide aid for rural schools. 

January 4.—Gov. Alfred E. Smith, in his message 
to the New York legislature, asks for a four-year 
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term for Governor, farm relief, and waterway 
improvement; he pleads against a power monopoly 
and for a board to sentence criminals. 

The message of Gov. Alvan T. Fuller to the Mas- 
sachusetts legislature urges revision of judicial 
procedure as a lesson from the Sacco-Vanzetti case. 

January 9.—Governor Smith, in a special mes- 
sage, urges creation of a fund similar to the Work- 
mens Compensation Fund, to cover automobile 
accidents. 

January 12.—The Democrats choose Houston, 
Texas, for their national party convention, June 26. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


December 14-15.—The House of Lords approves 
a measure authorizing the new Church of England 
Prayer Book; the vote is 241 to 88; but the Com- 
mons vote 238 to 205 against it. 

December 27.—The Mexican Chamber of Dep- 
uties unanimously passes a bill adopting recom- 
mendations by President Calles for modification 
of Articles 14 and 15 of the regulatory law controlling 
oil and land interests of foreigners. . . . President 
Calles is authorized to legislate regarding public 
indebtedness during 1928. 

January 7.—The Cuatemala Constituent As- 
sembly ends its sessions for revision of the Consti- 
tution; two successive presidential terms are pro- 
hibited and the Chief Executive loses many pre- 
rogatives. 


ECONOMIC NOTES 


December 16.—The Reichstag passes through 
third reading a bill doubling tariffs on automobile 
parts to 28 per cent., the rate for finished cars, 
150 marks per too kilos. 

December 19.—The total value of this year’s 
farm crops, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture, is $8,428,626,000, an increase of $635,- 
146,000 over 1926, the harvests of which were 
valued at $7,793,480,000. 


December 21.—The lira is placed on the gold 
standard by the Italian Cabinet under Mussolini. 

December 27.—J. P. Morgan is elected chairman 
of the United States Steel Corporation. . . . Harold 
Stanley, forty-two, succeeds Ambassador Dwight 
W. Morrow as a partner of J. P. Morgan. 

January 1.—The Internal Revenue Bureau re- 
ports for 1926 a total of 228 incomes of $1,000,000, 

January 6.—Gold shipments for the day to 
South America total $14,500,000, of which $6,000,- 
ooo is for Brazil, $3,000,000 for Argentina, and the 
remainder to Uruguay. 

January 8.—Latin-American loans are estimated 
to have reached a 1927 total from American under- 
writers of government bonds of $335,360,300 par 
value as compared with $317,208,200, a $50,000,000 
loan to Peru being the !atest.: 
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A RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


January 10.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approves a plan for reorganization of the 
St. Paul Railroad System. 

January 11.—George A. Zabriskie heads the new 
Sugar Institute to reform trade practices. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


December 17.—Hankow, China, deports 15 
Soviet officials, including Consul General Plitsche; 
executions of communists continue at Canton. 

December 31.—The French Foreign Office re- 
ceives a note from the United States offering two 
treaties, one renewing the arbitration agreement of 
1908 (expiring February) and another more general 
treaty outlawing war and adopting arbitration in 
principle, open to signature by all powers (see 
page 124). 

January 3.—The United States orders 1,000 
marines to reinforce an intensive drive in Nicaragua 
against Sandino’s rebels; there are 1,415 marines 
now serving in Nicaragua; 5 were killed and 23 
wounded on New Year’s Day. 

January 7.—George Wickersham is chosen at 
Harvard to head an American advisory committee 
on codification of international law for advisement 
of the League conference on codification in 1929. 

January 12.—Secretary Kellogg answers M. 
Briand’s proposal for a treaty against “‘wars of 
aggression” by requesting adherence to Briand’s 
original formula against “all” wars. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


December 16.—Megr. Thomas O’Reilly of Cleve- 
land is appointed Bishop of Scranton by the Pope. 

December 19.—The United States submarine 
S-4 sinks in a collision with the destroyer Paulding 
off Provincetown, Mass., and 39 men and 4 officers 
are lost (see pages 129 and 197-8). 

December 23.—Renato Donati breaks the world 
record for airplane altitude, flying to a height of 
38,792 feet. 

December 29.—Dieudonne Costes and Joseph 
Lebrix, French aviators, are welcomed, at Lima, 
Peru, from La Paz, Bolivia. 

James Harvey Breasted, Chicago historian and 
Orientalist, is elected president of American His- 
torical Association for 1928. 

Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn is elected as president 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science at Nashville, Tenn. 

_ January 6.—Pope Pius, in a long encyclical, con- 
demns ‘‘Pan-Christian” attempts to unite. 

January 7.—A flood in London drowns fifteen 
persons. 

January 8—The Harmon Foundation awards 
$3,000 in prizes to sixteen Negroes for creative 
work; the leaders are James Weldon Johnson, James 
A. Parsons, R. Nathaniel Dett, William N. De- 
Berry, John W. Davis and Anthony Overton. 

January 10o.—Dr. Charles Greeley Abbott suc- 
ceeds Dr. Charles D. Walcott as Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


OBITUARY 


December 14.—Lt.-Gen. Sir Edwin Alfred 
Hervey Alderson, World War Commander of Cana- 
dian Army Corps, 68... . Brig.-Gen. William 
Preble Hall, former Indian fighter, 79. 
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December 16.—Dr. Thomas Wakefield Good- 
speed, of University of Chicago, 85. 

December 17.—William Pendleton Palmer, Cleve- 
land steel executive, 66... . Prof. Willis Luther 
Moore, former head of United States Weather 
Bureau, 71. 

December 19.—Angus Peter MacDonall, Connec- 
ticut painter and ,illustrator, 50... . Frederick 
Lowell Houghton, Vermont cattle breeder and 
publisher, 68. 

December 20.—Leonard Anthony Giegerich, 
former Justice of New York Supreme Court, 72. 
. . . Joseph Green Butler, Jr., Ohio ironmaster, 
87... . Dr. Albert Alexander Murphree, Florida 
educator, 57... . Gen. Charles Miller, Pennsyl- 
vania oil pioneer, 84. . . . Andrieus Aristieus Jones, 
U.S. Senator from New Mexico, 65. 

December 21.—Chasles Nelson Potter, Chief 
Justice of Wyoming Supreme Court, 77.... 
George Frederick Scotson-Clark, Connecticut author 
and illustrator, 55. 

December 22.—Dr. Jacob da Silva Solis-Cohen, 
Philadelphia laryngologist and noted surgeon, 89. 

December 23.—Adolphe Valery Coco, Louisiana 
jurist, 70. 

December 28.—Prof. Herbert Darling Foster, of 
Dartmouth College, 64. 

December 29.—William Henry Dines, British 
aeronautic scientist, 72. . . . Dr. Walter Le Conte 
Stevens, noted Virginia physicist, 79. 

December 30.—Capt. Daniel Mershon Garrison, 
U. S. N., retired, dean of St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, 53. . . . David William Brunton, Canadian 
mining engineer, 78. 

December 31.—Dr. Algernon Sidney Crapsey, 
so-called Episcopal ‘‘heretic” of Rochester, N. Y., 
80. . . . Prof. Hugo Albert Rennert, philologist, 
of Philadelphia, 60. 

January 1.—Benjamin Franklin Jones, 
Pittsburgh steel man, 59. 

January 2.—Miss Emily Stevens, actress, 45... . 
Loie Fuller, dancer, 57. ... Charles Morgan 
Kittle, Chicago merchant, 47. 

January 3.—Dr. Newton Melman Shaffer, ortho- 
pedic surgeon, 82. . . . Dorothy Agnes Donnelly, 
actress, 48. . . . Sewell Haggard, editor, 49. 

January 4.—Rev Flavel Sweeten Luther, D.D., 
Connecticut religious and educational leader, 78. 

January 5.—Brig.-Gen. Owen Jay Sweet, U.S. A., 
retired, veteran campaigner, 81. 

January 6.—Rev. Cornelius Woelfkin, D.D., 
noted Baptist preacher, 68. . . . Marvin Hughitt, 
Chicago railroad executive, 90. . . . Capt. Robert 
Barnard Higgins, U. S. N., retired, 69. . . . David 
Z. Norton, Cleveland banker, 76. 

January 8—Mrs. Sara Agnes Conboy, labor 
leader, 57. 

January 9.—Rt. Hon. Sir Fairfax Leighton Cart- 
wright, former British Ambassador at Vienna, 70. 

January to.—Louis Freeland Post, noted Wash- 
ington, D. C., lawyer and single-taxer, 78. 

January 11.—Thomas Hardy, noted English 
author, 87. . . . Col. William Lacy Kenly, A. E. F. 
aviation chief, 63. 

January 13.—Rev. John B. Calvert, D.D., Baptist, 
president of American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
76. ... Elisha Hewitt, pharmacist, 72.... H. 
Siddons Mowbray, Connecticut mural painter, 69. 
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A PLEASANT SENSATION i exte 
By Bishop, in the Oregon Journal (Portland, Ore.) ‘ 
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HE, TOO, HAD BETTER GET AN AIRPLANE THE COBWEBS OF MISUNDERSTANDING 


By Gale, in the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) By Reid, in the Sentinel (Waterville, Maine) 
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THE SKY PILOT PERFORMS A WEDDING HOLD IT! 
‘By Cargill, in the Tribune (South Bend, Ind.) By Enright, in the Worid (New York) 


A lone ambassador of good-will making an airplane flight around the countries of the Caribbean, and a formal gather- 

ing at Havana of statesmen from twenty-one nations—these two events have drawn the attention of the whole western 

world. Colonel Lindbergh’s tour and the Sixth Pan-American Conference both have had the same purpose, the pro- 

motion of friendship and understanding among nations. In Mexico the Lindbergh visit seems destined to leave perma- 

nent impressions far greater than could have been anticipated What began as a flight to Mexico City was promptly 

extended to include all the countries of Central America and then Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, and the islands of 
Porto Rico, Haiti, and Cuba. 
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THE FIRST TIME THAT THE TAIL HAS BEEN THE MONROE DOCTRINE NOW SEEMS TO 
RUBBED THE RIGHT WAY HAVE A LITTLE BROTHER 

By Ireland, in the Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) By McCutcheon, in the Tribune © (Chicago, Ill.) 
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DISARMAMENT IN THE RUSSIAN FASHION 


LitvinoFF (upon his return from Geneva, after proposing immediate and total disarmament): ‘Comrades! Armies 
are abolished! I turn you‘all into police!”’ 





From Le Rire (Paris, France) 


A 









ENGLAND VOTES FOR 
PEACE 
‘‘Now that we have ten new 


warships, let us show our good-will 
by breaking up one of the old ones.” 


From Sondagsnisse Strix (Stock- 
olm, Sweden) 





British opinion regarding naval 
rivalries is set forth by Mr. 
Simonds, writing from London, in . 
later pages of this magazine. He 
shows how Britain had thirteen 
cruisers of a new type built and 
building five years after the first 
disarmament conference of 1921, 
which restricted the construction 
of larger ships. 

















THE LATEST ECLIPSE 


From the Western Weekly Mail 
(Cardiff, Wales) 


Since the so-called Coolidge dis- 
armament conference and _ the 
later conference of the League 
both failed, last summer, the 
Administration at Washington has 
moved forward with a _ building 
program of impressive propor- 
tions. In England it has seemed 
that America is definitely seeking 
not merely parity but actual 
supremacy. 
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Re PE. « te 
Hens Gets Poi a 
UNCLE SAM ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD “SHUCKS! IT’S ONLY A GAME ANYWAY!” 
From the Record (Glasgow, Scotland) From the Bulletin (Glasgow, Scotland) 


The American Secretary of the Navy made public, on January 12, the Administration’s program for naval construction. 
During the next five years it is proposed to lay down twenty-five light cruisers, five airplane carriers, thirty-five sub- 
marines, and nine destrayer leaders. The total cost will be $740,000,000. 























MR. COOLIDGE SPEAKS FOR PEACE WHERE THE GENEVA DISARMAMENT CONFER- 
ENCE MET 


Holland) From Tevera (Rome, Italy) 


From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, 
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ITALIAN AMBITION 
‘*My sons, give me wings to fly higher and higher.” 
From Jl 420 (Florence, Italy) 

















ITALY UNAFRAID 


“‘Even mounted on that footboard (the treaty of alliance 
with France), the braying of the Jugoslav ass will not 
arrive at the sun.” 


From Il 420 (Florence, Italy) 

















A WARNING FROM THE KAISER 


An Italian_naval demonstration before Tangier, where 
Spain and France have interests, reminded Europe of the 














Kaiser’s former dreams of sea power. 4 
Trom L’Ciuvre (Paris, France) E hi F; 
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A CHEERFUL PICTURE FOR THE WALL MUSSOLINI TO THE RESCUE! 


THE Jucostay (at the left): ‘What are you doing?” 
Musso.tnt: ‘‘Saving Macedonia from your voracity! 


Trom P’st (Constantinople, Turkey) 


In the United States the income tax is about one-fourteenth 
as much as in Great Britain. 


From the Evening News (London, England) 
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NO REST FOR THE WEARY 


} ‘You are making a terrible noise,” says Japan to Britain and America, each of whom is erecting a 
large house representing naval construction. 


From Jiji (Tokyo, Japan) 
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TROTSKY’S REWARD 
“How fortunate Lenin is! He is their god—and they “¢vour me!" SAVING MONEY IN JAPAN 
F : ade “ , 
Ten yee nagar Ciunkh, Geomeny’ In the upper part of this cartoon the Government 
hae : ars ago nin and Trotsky transformed Russia into a is urging the Japanese people to save. In the lower 
radical republic. Lenin has since died, idealized by all factions. part it is explaining to depositors in twenty-eight 
Tro atsky" S recent career has been stormy, and he has found himself banks which have failed that money has wings and 
numbered with the Opposition. Last month for the second time sometimes flies away. 


he was disciplined by banishment, with others in disgrace, to 
remote portions of the country. From Kokumin (Tokyo, Japan) 
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AMERICAN JUSTICE 
From Nebelspalter (Zurich, Switzerland) 
This Swiss journal—in comment accompanying its 


cartoon—contrasts_ the Sacco-Vanzetti case with the 
recent oil trial at Washington. 
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THE GERMAN RAILWAYS 
Tue ALtiep Boys (Christmas, 1927): ‘It is a very 


— profitable present that we have made for our- 
selves. 


From (Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 


The cartoons reproduced on this page indicate some of 
the topics engaging the attention of the German people 
(for even Nebelspalter is a German-language paper). 
These drawings all were printed in colors, the two lower 
ones in somber tint over crayon sketches and the two 
upper ones in vivid colors and poster effect. Current 
German cartoon printing is in a class by itself. 




















THE GERMAN ELECTION 
What will it bring? 
From Ulk (Berlin, Germany) 


The election urn corresponds to the ballot-box used by 
American cartoonists. Our traditional uncertainty in a 
presidentiai year seems to be duplicated abroad. 


THE WELL IS CLOSED 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin, Germany) 


German states and cities have been warned not to 
borrow recklessly in America, but rather to conserve theif 
financial energies toward paying war reparations under the 
Dawes Plan. 
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THE SPIRIT OF ST. LOUIS LANDS ON THE RACE COURSE IN BELIZE, BRITISH HONDURAS 


a 7 . . . . . 
Colonel Lindbergh’s visit marked the first time in history that a land airplane came to this colony. 











e Discover 


Central America 








+ GHORTLY before dawn on December 28 
+ J Carlos Augusto Lindbergh—as a medal 
' presented by Mexico had called him— 
‘sent his Spirit of St. Louis roaring across 
the flying field of Mexico City, and van- 
ished into the rose-tinted mists to the 
' south. He was doing more than taking off 
' on a good-will flight to Central America. 
' He was drawing the eyes of the United 
States to a part of the world about which 
many of its citizens were profoundly igno- 
rant, though geography, the flow of trade, 
and the responsibilities of foreign inter- 
course connect it with us intimately. 

As one official in Bélize, capital of British 
Honduras, remarked, ‘‘Colonel Lindbergh 
has put the little colony on the map.” It 
) was, indeed, with surprise that many Amer- 
icans found this country on their maps, 
tucked away under the shoulder of the 
Yucatan peninsula. 

Guatemala being northernmost of the 
Central American countries, it was there 
that the Spirit of St. Louis came to earth 
alter a seven-hour flight from Mexico City. 
| Only toward the end of the trip was Colonel 
| Lindbergh over Guatemala, and there his 
F course passed near the volcanic range of 
Sierra Madre, some of whose peaks are more 
» than 13 000 feet high. Guatemala City is 
576 miles by air from Mexico City. 
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On December 30 Colonel Lindbergh 
again took off in the mists of early morning. 
This time he headed northeast and after a 
journey of 250 miles his plane settled to 
earth at Bélize, in British Honduras. Colo- 
nel Lindbergh reported that he had passed 
“‘over a great deal of mountainous and un- 
inhabited country. At intervals, however, 
there were isolated small grass huts, with 
miniature cultivated plots beside them; but 
there was no possibility of landing without 
injury to the plane during the entire flight.” 

Doubling back at a sharp angle to its 
course in reaching Bélize, the Spirit of St. 
Louis on New Year’s Day carried its pilot 
almost due south to San Salvador, capital 
of Salvador. In less than three hours it 
crossed over sweltering lowlands, crazily 
broken mountains rising from forbidding 
canyons, and uninhabited jungles—a 
stretch which the overland traveler could 
not travel in less than three strenuous days. 

In Salvador the American flier followed 
his plan of stopping over one day—a day 
of celebrations, receptions, and cheering 
throngs. 

At noon the next day, January 3, the Am- 
bassador of Good Will flew forth from San 
Salvador’s flying field to the southeast. 
As his plane droned steadily onward to- 
ward the mountains at the border between 
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Salvador and Honduras, it suddenly flew in- 
to the roughest air currents that had buf- 
feted it in all its travels over the Atlantic, 
Europe, the United States and Mexico. Gog- 
gles hanging on a lever were tossed to the 
roof of the cabin, and fell behind the pilot in 
the fuselage. Fog over the Honduran moun- 
tains forced a detour; but hardly more than 
two hours after his start Colonel Lindbergh 
saw below him the white walls and red roofs 
of Tegucigalpa, nestling in the hills. 

The mountains of Honduras, instead of 
forming a backbone running through the 
land, as in the neighboring countries, are 
more scattered and broken; nor are they 
so high as those in Guatemala to the north 
and Nicaragua to the south. 

Nevertheless, when Colonel Lindbergh 
left Tegucigalpa on January 5 he had to 
circle several times over the city to gain 
altitude enough to cross the surrounding 
peaks; and he flew steadily over moun- 
tains until he approached Leon, in Nicara- 
gua, a city not far from the Bay of Fonseca. 
By flying south to Leon before heading 
southeast to Managua, Colonel Lindbergh 
avoided the jungle fastnesses where Ameri- 
can marines were pursuing the insurgent 
Sandino. From Leon he flew close by 
volcanoes, one of them smoking sul- 
phurously, to land finally after a flight of 
165 miles at the capital city, Managua. 
This city, which existed before the Pilgrims 
came to Plymouth, lies not far from the 
bold and rocky Pacific coast, which differs 
considerably from the swampy lowlands 
bordering the Atlantic. 

Clouds rimmed the horizon when Colonel 
Lindbergh took off from the Marine Flying 
Field at Managua, after his scheduled stop 
of one day. His course ran 210 miles south- 
east to San José in Costa Rica, leading first 
over Lake Nicaragua, its long, narrow sur- 
face dotted with volcanic islands, one of 
them 5,000 feet high. On this sixth of his 
flights, as on the others, there were moun- 
tains to be crossed; clouds hid them for the 


-ding Davis have now become less and 
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most part, but in due time he found himself 
over San José. The Costa Rican capital lies 
in the center of a valley formed by moun. 
tains. From the air, Colonel Lindbergh 
said, those hillsides made a beautiful picture 
of green, blue, and yellow slopes. 

Costa Rica means Rich Coast. Indeed 
the country is almost all coast, for here the 
North American continent narrows in ap. 
proaching the Isthmus of Panama. Rich 
the country is, too, owing to its plentifulf 
mixture of sunshine and rain falling on af 
fertile soil. Costa Rica has been politically 
more stable than its neighbors, largely be-| 
cause two-thirds of its population consist!) 


of peasant proprietors maintaining an ac. § 


tive agriculture. 
In leaving Costa Rica on January 9 for © 
Panama, Colonel Lindbergh flew out off 
Central America; for Panama, separated 
from Colombia during President Roose- 
velt’s negotiations for the Panama Canal, be- 
longs to South America. Before beginning | 
his Central American flight, Colonel Lind. | 


bergh had made the first non-stop flight 7 
from Washington to Mexico City; and after © 
leaving Panama he undertook an extensive V 


aerial journey to Venezuela, several Carib- (7 
bean islands, and Havana, Cuba, scene of the [> 


Pan-American Conference. 


The countries which Colonel Lindbergh B unite d 


thus left behind him have shown remarkable 
economic progress in the last twenty years, 
This doubtless accounts for the fact that f 
the revolutions described by Richard Har f 


less a preoccupation of the people, who are 
instead busying themselves with agricul- 
ture and trade. 
import figures at the foot of this page 
tells the tale. 
It is unfair to expect trade figures for 
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isolated years to indicate accurately the [7 
economic position of a country; but the gen- : 
eral trend is too obvious to be mistaken. |~ 


Central America is doing a far larger busi- | 


ness than a quarter century ago. 


THE GROWTH OF CENTRAL AMERICAN TRADE IN TWENTY YEARS 


Exports 
$7,136,280 
2,012,410 
6,298,062 
4,082,961 
*9,090,798 


Guatemala 
Honduras 
Salvador 
Nicaragua 
Costa Rica 


1906 1925 
Imports Exports 

$7,220,760 $20,654,505 
2,331,517 17,897,047 
4,117,959 16,900,000 
3,289,520 12,359,585 

*7,779,042 16,416,095 


Imports 
$18,557,498 
111,534,843 

16,600,000 
10,376,291 
13,920,044 


— 





$28,621,411 


$24,730,698  -$83,227,030 $70,889,576 
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' What their trade means to us—for the 
United States often gets the lion’s share— 
‘in things to-eat, in wood for our houses, and 
raw materials for our industries, is shown 
‘by this table of their products in order of 
» their importance: 


 Guatemala—Coffee, bananas, mahogany and dye- 
' woods, sugar, chicle. 
Honduras—Bananas, coconuts, 
cattle and hides. 

» Salvador—Coffee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, lumber, 
)___ henequen and hides. 
for | Nicaragua—Coffee, bananas, cabinet woods, sugar, 
the a gold, hides. 

' Costa Rica—Coffee, bananas, cacao, gold and silver, 
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coffee, tobacco, 





= - cedar, sugar, mahogany. 
en. [F ; 
use| Central American countries have, of 


_ course, a Latin cultural background. They 
are not, like the United States, made up 
"entirely of transplanted European families; 
| the great majority of the population is a 
racial mixture of native Indians, the old 
rs, § Spanish invaders, and other strains. Dur- 


< | ing the last century these peoples made a 
000 | less rapid advance than the United States. 
201 fF) Indeed, much of the recent development 
ot of Central America has come with the help 
e of American dollars, American engineers, 


} and American business men. 
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A MAP SHOWING COLONEL LINDBERGH’S ROUTE TO THE CAPITALS OF CENTRAL AMERICA 


Mining and fruit companies have built 
whole villages, complete to water systems 
and electric lights, for native laborers. 
Railroads have been constructed to bring 
out lumber and bananas, and at the same 
time have helped to provide steady wages 
and political stability for the surrounding 
countryside. At the request of Central 
American Governments American engineers 
have cut modern highways out of moun- 
tainous lands where only mule tracks 
existed before. 

In some cities, as in San Salvador, Ameri- 
can engineers have in a few years changed 
an ancient Spanish city into a modern com- 
munity with paved streets and complete 
sewers. In the hinterlands American busi- 
ness interests, notably the United Fruit 
Company, have drained swamps, built mod- 
el communities, and almost eliminated 
malaria and other tropical diseases. Al- 
though most of the profits naturally go to 
the American companies which sponsor 
these developments, the natives themselves 
are healthier, more balanced politically, and 
more prosperous than before representatives 
of the sometimes mistrusted Colossus of 
the North came down. 

















he New Governor-General of 
the Philippines 





BY NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 








LOTS 





. UTY, not ambition, is the key to 
Colonel Stimson’s character.” 

In these words a friend of the newly ap- 
pointed Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines sought to explain how it was that a 
former Secretary of War, a man now in his 
sixty-first year, should have dropped one of 
the most lucrative and interesting law 
practices in New York in order to isolate 
himself in distant Manila, there to bear the 
thankless burden of trying to fulfill America’s 
promises to help prepare the Filipino 
peoples to look after themselves. 

It was this same sense of duty that led 
Henry L. Stimson in 1910 to be the standard 
bearer of the shattered Republican party 
as candidate for Governor of New York. 
Politics held little appeal for him. He 
did not seek the nomination. But when 
his friends Theodore Roosevelt and Elihu 
Root persuaded him that it was his duty 
to take it, he accepted, although defeat was 
virtually inevitable. 

Nor did he seek the office of Secretary of 
War, in the following year. Rather did 
President Taft seek the reluctant man. 
The selection was more than justified by the 
splendid devotion with which he performed 
his unfamiliar tasks. 

Again, in 1917, Mr. Stimson, although 
turned fifty, felt that it was his duty to 
offer his services to the army which he had 
formerly directed. Like his old friend 
Robert Bacon, ex-Secretary of State, his 
sole ambition was to serve, regardless of 
rank. Both men were appointed Majors. 
Both rose to be Colonels, and saw much 
active service. The 3o5th Field Artillery 
is p:sud that “Harry” Stimson was its 
Lieut nant Colonel for nearly a year. In 
August, 1918, he was given the command 
of the 31st Field Artillery Regiment. In 
both outfits he earned the loyalty of his 
men and the devotion of his officers. 

A similar sense of service led him last 
year to go to Nicaragua to attempt the 
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almost impossible task of composing the F 
differences between the Nicaraguan political 
parties and paving the way for a fair 
election. He knew in advance that the way 
of an American peace-maker in Central [/ 
America is thankless. It meant giving |) 
up several months of a crowded life to live 7 
in an unhealthy climate doing work that § 
was almost certain to bring more criticism 
than credit. : 

Is it to be wondered, therefore, that | 
when a few weeks ago President Coolidge | 
told Colonel Stimson that it was his duty [7 
to take up the work of his great friend, V7 
the late Gen. Leonard Wood, Colond & 
Stimson, although he saw that the disad- 5 
vantages far outweighed any gain that > 
might be his, resolutely arranged to wind | 
up his personal affairs in order to make F 
this latest—and greatest—sacrifice that his | 
country asked of him? 


Familiar With His Task 


Governor Stimson knew the trials that F 
he must face. He was familiar with the P 
Philippine problem from many years’ Fy 
study and from direct contact, both as [7 
Secretary of War and as a result of his | 
visit to the Islands in the summer of 10926. 77 
He knew the cunning of the Filipino 7 
politicos, and their capacity for wearing | 
down the Governor-General. He under 7 
stood that the form of government as It F) 
exists in the Islands to-day makes the J 
Governor’s work an almost unbearable | 
burden. He realized that he would be in- F 
adequately assisted, and that while, on the 
one hand, the Filipino politicians would § 
be gnawing at him, the American residents F 
would be attacking him impatiently for fF 
failure to accomplish reforms which only f 
Congress could effect. Finally, he knew f 
only too well that the Governor-General F 
sits at a desk far from Washington, and > 
that only too often Washington forgets 
the Philippines. He had seen how the awful 
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burden of upholding single-handed the re- 
sponsibilities of the United States in the 
Philippines had broken the stalwart frame 
of General Wood, even though his spirit 
fought on serenely and relentlessly. The 
unceasing heat of the tropics, coupled with 
the struggle to overcome the oriental’s 
capacity to thwart the white man, saps the 
energy of even the strongest. 


Carrying Out the Wood Policies 


Governor Stimson’s friendship for General 
Wood doubtless influenced Mr. Coolidge to 
choose him for this most difficult task. Un- 
like Mr. Harding, President Coolidge had 
always supported the General, and after 
the long conversations which they had to- 
gether in South Dakota last summer, he 
was more than ever determined that the 
Wood policies—which he had made, in fact, 
the Coolidge policies—should be carried 
out. He knew that Colonel Stimson had 
kept in close touch with General Wood 
throughout the latter’s stay in the Islands. 

It was on the invitation of the General 
that Colonel Stimson visited the Philippines 
in the summer of 1926. While there he 
went over the problems of the Governor- 
General in full detail—unofficially, of course 
—bringing to their solution the results of 
many years of study of constitutional, 
legal and political questions. Like all who 
knew General Wood, Colonel Stimson had 
the highest admiration for his genius as a 
colonial administrator. In return for ad- 
vice on the legal aspects of the Governor- 
Generalship, Colonel Stimson learned from 
the General much about the psychology 
and the human aspects of the Filipino 
peoples, whom the General had known inti- 
mately for many years. 

Colonel Stimson realized that the secret 
of General Wood’s success with the natives 
lay in his habit of being gentle, patient to 
an extreme, courteous, but always firm. 
No military man was ever less militaristic. 
At the same time, Colonel Stimson appre- 
ciated to the full the value of the unselfish 
services of General Wood’s military aides, 
who helped relieve him of part of the bur- 
dens of his office. In Manila, and again 
on his return to this country, he publi- 
cally paid tribute to the work of Brig.- 
Gen. Halstead Dorey, who was Governor 
Wood’s principal assistant after Gen. Frank 
McCoy was ordered home, and of Major 
Hitchens, who did so much to revivify the 
Philippine health service. For the time, at 
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least, Colonel Stimson will himself have the 
inestimable: advantage of being able to 
draw upon the experience of these trained 
army men for information about the details 
of his new task. 

In another respect Colonel Stimson is 
better fitted than most of the men whom the 
President considered for the post of Gov- 
ernor-General—-he has known personally 
the principal Filipino leaders for at least 
fifteen years. While conscious of their at- 
tractive qualities he likewise knows their 
methods, and understands the Latin and 
Oriental attitude towards life. It is un- 
likely that they will-be able to pull the wool 
over his eves as they would if he were a 
complete stranger. 


A Legal Career 


Born in New York. City in 1867, of 
affluent parents, he went to school at 
Exeter Academy, and was graduated from 
Yale in the class of 1888. He later studied 
law at Harvard and after being admitted 
to the bar went into the office of Elihu 
Root, his father’s friend. ‘That distinguished 
lawyer early recognized the sterling intel- 
lectual qualities of this self-contained, 
quiet New Englander, and in time took 
him into partnership. In later years 
Colonel Stimson and his friend Bronson 
Winthrop established the famous law firm 
that bears their two names. His practice 
led him into contact with the big business 
interests of the country, but he consistently 
championed the liberal elements in the 
Republican party. 

When he was running for Governor of 
New York in 1910, he once complained 
because his enemies characterized him as 
an “‘icicle.’ The truth is that Colonel 
Stimson possesses none of the qualities of 
the political handshaker. He has, instead, 
the reserve of a modest gentleman. But 
his reserve covers a warm heart and a dis- 
position that can best be described in thai 
untranslatable Spanish word, sympatico. 

To say that Colonel Stimson believes in 
the Wood policies as outlined in the letter 
from President Coolidge to Speaker Roxas 
of the Philippine House of Representatives 
is to explain the course that he may be 
expected to follow in Manila. He recognizes 
that it is not for the Governor-General to 
deal with the question of independence or 
to mix into local politics. He expects the 
coéperation of the Filipino leaders, and will 
do all in his power consistent with the 
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maintenance of his constitutional rights 
to obtain that codéperation. But he realizes 
the truth of the President’s contention that 
on the Filipino leaders themselves rests 
the responsibility for working with the 
Governor-General. 

In an article published last year in 
Foreign Affairs, Colonel Stimson discussed 
in detail certain aspects of our future 
policy in the Philippines. He insisted that 
“the first and principal step would be the 
public avowal of a stable American policy 
toward the Islands, even of the most 
general character,” although he recognized 
that the practical difficulties of obtaining 
sich an expression were great. He con- 
tended that the Jones Act, which set up 
the present form of government in the 
Islands, is, with a few minor modifications, 
a useful instrument. At the same time, he 
has madeit clear that the supervisory powers 
of the Governor-General must, if anything, 
be enhanced as more power is taken over 
by the Filipinos. He believes that he 
should not shrink from the responsibilities 
placed upon him by the Jones Act, and 
that he should not permit these to be arro- 
gated by the Legislature. 


Facing a Difficult Problem 


Colonel Stimson has always insisted that 
supervising and checking is one of the most 
important duties of the Governor-General. 
“Until the Filipinos have created a live 
and critical public opinion,” he writes; 
“until they become general readers of a 
public-spirited press; until their men and 
women of leisure organize themselves into 
active charity associations, prison aid 
associations and school boards ‘to watch 
and criticize the functions of government; 
in other words, until the Malay population 
of these Islands develop those basic founda- 
tions of self-government which we have 
developed during the past six or eight 
hundred years, either this visitorial Ameri- 
can power must continue or progress in 
the Philippines must cease.” 

Therein lies the key to the Philippine 
problem to-day. America undertook a 
task which she has not yet completed. 
She made promises which are still to be 
fulfilled. The testimony of thoughtful ob- 
servers, regardless of party, who have 
recently visited the Islands and studied 
the problems on the spot in detail is that 
the time has not yet come when the Filipino 
people can be given that full measure of 


independence for which their political agi- 
tators have so loudly clamored. 

There has been in the discussion of the 
Philippine problem too much emphasis 
on politics, both here and there. The time 
is now at hand when in Washington and 
in Manila it must be taken out of politics 
and considered on its merits. In an 
illuminating symposium published in the 
REVIEW OF Reviews for August, 1927, 
it was shown that many of the leading 
Democrats are beginning to realize this, 
In fact, there are signs that the country asa 
whole is anxious to inform itself about this 
our greatest colonial problem. 

Fortunately, in Henry L. Stimson we have 
a Governor-General who not only is fa- 
miliar with his tasks but is known to and 
respected by the politicians in Washington. 
So long as he is Governor there is little 
danger that the Philippines will be com- 
pletely ignored, or that the bureaucrats in 
the War Department with whom he will 
have to deal will be able to stand between 
him and the President. The professional 
military jealousy in the War Department 
which occasionally hampered General Wood 
is not likely to be directed against a civilian 
who was formerly Secretary of War. 

But Governor-General Stimson will have 
to fight his battle almost single-handed. 
If he need not expect to be the object of 
unfriendly intrigues on the part of the 
military clique in the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs, he at least cannot count on much 
direct support. Several important meas- 
ures affecting the Philippines are before 
Congress. Heretofore they have failed of 
passage. It is doubtful whether, in a 
presidential year, the politicians will have 
the courage to put them through. 

In Manila the Governor-General not 
only will be handicapped by a lack of 
competent American advisers and aides, 
but he will not even be able to count on 
the wholehearted cooperation of the Ameri- 
can residents, who, in their impatience to 
see the Islands developed, are more ready 
to criticize than to endorse. From them, 
therefore, will soon come furtive rumors 
that he is undoing the work of General 
Wood. When, at the same time, we hear 
from the Filipino leaders that he is trying 
to turn back the hands of the clock, we may 
rest assured that he is doing his duty im- 
partially and efficiently. 

Only a man with a high sense of service 
would undertake such a task. 
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he Language of Friendship 





BY KENT COOPER 
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EFORE any progress or development 

can be expected as between individuals 
there must be acquaintance. The same is 
true as respects nations. The mode of 
living, the manners, the customs, the 
knowledge of incidents in their daily lives, 
the trends of thought on every-day affairs— 
in other words, the little things of life—com- 
prise much in the way of opportunity for 
understanding a people in their views on 
matters of great import. 

A pleasant word respecting the weather 
begins an acquaintance more favorably than 
a ponderous pronouncement of an ominous 
policy or plan, however friendly or benevo- 
lently inclined the plan itself may be. Social 
contact, a prerequisite, should be accorded 
its real importance. And the basis of social 
contact is the ability to talk in the language 
of him whose friendship is desired. How do 
we stand at present on that? 

' Wesend more diplomats to Latin America 
_ who cannot speak Spanish than Latin 
America sends to us who cannot speak 
English. Moreover, visitors from this 
country to Latin America, with ambitious 
or portentous matters in mind, whether 
official visitors or not, should find it con- 
venient and agreeable to accept the manners 
and customs of the Latin. 

_ Developments of trade, developments in 
international understanding, arise through 
confidence; and confidence comes through 
attention to and thought of the little matters 
of simple friendship. 

Shortly before Mr. Morrow, our new 
Ambassador to Mexico, went to his post I 
Was one of a score of New York newspaper 
men at a dinner in his honor. We were all 
told that Mr. Morrow would be glad to 
answer any questions that he could answer 
as respects international feeling and inter- 
national problems in Mexico. Questions 
dealt heavily in polemics. The answers 
sometimes were not answers at all. The 
reason for this developed before the evening 
closed, when Mr. Morrow was asked why 


he was going to Mexico and what he ex- 
pected to do there. That was not hard for 
him to answer, for he said simply, “I am 
going there to get acquainted.” 

And so he went, and he went apparently 
without any political documents or policies 
bulging in his pockets. And who was the 
first American he entertained in the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Mexico City? Was it a 
profound scholar of social and political 
relations? Was it one heavily involved in 
Mexican investments? Was it an exponent 
of this or that plan of settlement of trouble- 
some questions? It was not. It was one of 
America’s leading humorists—Will Rogers. 
And the next in turn was a young man 
named Lindbergh, who also went to get 
acquainted. Then Lindbergh’s mother— 
an American mother. Some of our people 
deeply interested in Mexico may have been 
shocked by this attention to what might be 
called ‘‘non-essentials.” 

Perhaps, however, the tense relations of 
these two neighboring republics were such 
that something had to break. Perhaps Mr. 
Morrow had such an understanding of 
human feeling that he thought the tension 
should be broken by a smile provided by a 
humorist, a vision of young American man- 
hood provided by a certain aviator, and a 
look at a proud American mother. 

The only thing lacking in the contacts of 
these three Americans with the Mexicans 
was the inability of any one of the three, 
unless it was Rogers, to speak to their 
Mexican hosts in their native tongue. 

Our relations with Latin-America, diplo- 
matic, commercial, social, are becoming 
more and more important. With upwards 
of eighty million persons in non-English 
America speaking Spanish, the study of that 
language is a real essential for our younger 
generation. That this is realized by teacher 
and student alike is evidenced by the relia- 
ble estimate that there are now 285,000 
students of Spanish in the various grades 
of schools and colleges in this country. 
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HAVE been asked by the Editor of the 

REVIEW OF Reviews to state why I, 
who am not a Catholic nor a Wet, nor a 
member of Tammany Hall, but one who 
campaigned for Samuel J. Tilden in 1876, 
was an ardent supporter of Grover Cleve- 
land, and a devoted adherent of Woodrow 
Wilson—why I favor the nomination and 
election of Alfred E. Smith. 

I shall answer this question squarely, 
frankly, and as fully as the limits of a maga- 
zine article will permit. 

The simple truth is that if Governor 
Smith, instead of having been born in 


Oliver Street, of Catholic parents, had first. 


seen the light of day in some Protestant 
parsonage, as Presidents Cleveland and 
Wilson: did, nobody would doubt for an 
instant that he would be the next President. 
Governor Smith belongs’ to one of the 
minority religious denominations, and to 
that one which is politically most unpopu- 
lar in many parts of the United States. 
Except for that disability—speaking politi- 
cally—Governor Smith is so towering a 
figure in public life that his nomination 
and election to the Presidency would be 
accepted as a foregone conclusion. 


His Religion Subordinated 


What does that disability really amount 
to? In my opinion it amounts to less than 
nothing, for I have observed that, as 
Governor of New York, Mr. Smith has, if 
anything, leaned backward in his determi- 
nation that his religious faith should not 
color his official actions. I challenge any- 
body to find any evidence in Governor 
Smith’s career that his membership in the 
Catholic Church has influenced his appoint- 
ments, or his recommendations of legis- 
lation, or his vetoes, or his exercise of the 
pardoning power, or any other of his acts 
as executive head of the commonwealth of 
New York. On the contrary, there are 
dozens of instances where he has honored 
Protestants and Jews, often where they 
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were not even of his own political faith. 
Governor Smith has only two tests of a 
man: Is he able? Is he honest? He has 
only two tests for a law: Is it right? Is 
it sound? 
nothing to do with his official actions. 


Governor Smith is an honest and sincere | 
He has been in public office most | 


man. 
of his adult life, and in conspicuous office 
in the foremost State of the Union for the 
last twelve years. 


being dishonest or untruthful. Therefore, 
when I read Governor Smith’s declaration 
of what his religion means to him, and his 


assertion that “I recognize no power in 
the institutions of my Church to interfere [7 


with the operations of the Constitution of 


the United States or the enforcement of the [ 
law of the land,” and when he adds, “I [7 
believe that no tribunal of any Church has 7 
any power to make any decree of any | 


force in the law of the land,” he leaves me 


no alternative but to accept what he says [7 
I know Ff 
it is what he has lived by, and I can see [ 


as being exactly what he believes. 


no reason why he should change if President 
of the United States. On the contrary, 
every prompting of pride and every desire 


of his heart should strengthen him to con- J 


tinue the consistent course of a lifetime. 


Protestantism Intrenched 


that we quadrennially elect a President, 
not an Emperor. This Government is not 
an autocracy. The Protestants have 4 
safe majority of votes in the country, I 
the Supreme Court, in the Senate, which 
numbers only five Catholics among its 
ninety-six members, and in the House o 
Representatives, which numbers only thirty- 
nine Catholics among its 435 members. 
Protestantism is safely intrenched. 





Religious affiliations have had 


His life has been scruti- | 
nized with searching vigilance by political [7 
enemies all these years, yet no man has | 
ever ventured publicly to charge him with [7 
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HON. ALFRED EMANUEL SMITH, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK 


| Is it not strange that religious tolerance 
) has become an accepted fact in every field 
in America except politics and social life? 
This in the one land that owes its very 
5 existence to the struggle for religious liberty 
; and human equality—the land that first 
Incorporated into its supreme law the 
§ assertion that no man should suffer any 
: disability by reason of his race or religious 
® faith. In every other field of American 
life, this aspiration of the Founding Fathers 
has been accepted in spirit and in truth. 
American business is a true democracy, 
Where nobody dreams of asking a man’s 
religion when business is to be transacted. 
| The United States Steel Corporation, with 
1ts_ predominantly Protestant Board of 
Directors, did not hesitate to elect Mr. 
James A. Farrell, a Catholic, as its president. 
When the New York Central needs a presi- 
dent, who cares that Patrick E. Crowley isa 
Catholic? Or who considers Charles M. 


Schwab’s Catholicism when buying stock 
in Bethlehem Steel? Not only are these 
men Catholics, but, like Smith, they rose 
from the ranks socially and economically. 


Futile Tactics 


Science knows no boundary of race or 
religion. Who would discard Einstein’s 
theory of relativity, or Koch’s discoveries 
in tuberculosis, because these pioneers of 
thought were Jews? In art, music, or 
literature, who interrupts his pleasure to 
inquire into the religion of the artist? 
Only in politics are prejudices and outworn 
controversies dragged forth to cloud the 
issue, when a master of statecraft emerges 
above the shoulders of mediocrity and con- 
servatism, and is offered to the people to 
perform the greatest public service that 
lies in the power of any man. 

To me it seems shameful that such tactics 
should be used against a man of Governor 
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Smith’s integrity—against a man of Gover- 
nor Smith’s proven freedom from politico- 
religious influence in his public life. 

More than this, I believe that these are 
futile tactics. I have too much faith in 
the fair-mindedness of the great body of 
citizens to believe that they will allow 
bigotry and the schemes of designing dema- 
gogues to close their approach to this truest 
representative of the common man who has 
risen to public eminence in my lifetime. 
Wisdom is of the people, and I have faith 
that they will recognize this one of their 
own breed who has risen to lead them. 


Four Times Elected by Protestants 


If Protestants were all intolerant, Mr. 
Smith would not four times have been 
elected Governor of New York, for that 
State is preponderantly Protestant in spite 
of the large Catholic population in the 
cities. If Protestants were united in the 
determination to suppress all minorities, 
such an appeal as mine would be useless. 
But, fortunately, they are not. A majority 


of the Protestants put adherence to the 
ideals of the Constitution above the prej- 
udices of bigotry; and they know that 


Governor Smith holds his patriotism dearer 
than any imaginary religious influence in 
his politics. 

Now and then in the history of a nation 
there arises an heroic figure, embodying in 
his person and spirit the deep aspirations 
of the people—thinking their thoughts, 
speaking their speech, born of their obscure 
blood and sharing the trials of their obscure 
lives, rising by native genius to a position 
of command, yet without losing touch with 
the people from whom he sprang. 

Governor Smith is such a man. I assert 
this confidently from an intimate personal 
acquaintance with him and from familiarity 
with his career. He has the social un- 
conventionalities that so tortured the aristo- 
crats who sneered at Jackson and Lincoln. 
But, like them, no man of his time so 
graces a rostrum when the people crowd 
to hear political wisdom from a true patriot 
and statesman. Like them, when Gover- 
nor Smith sets his feet upon the bridge and 
takes command of the Ship of State all the 
trivial aspects of his personality disappear 
before his genius and capacity to rule. 

The native ability of the man was con- 
spicuous in the New York Constitutional 
Convention of 1915. Elihu Root was a 
member of that convention, and many other 
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brilliant and experienced public men, but 
Alfred E. Smith towered above them. He 
alone in that convention knew every aspect 
of State government, from the functions of 
petty officials to the intricacies of legisla- 
tive procedure, and from the details of 
writing a workable statute to the philos- 
ophy of government underlying questions 
of public policy. He was not merely the 
most adroit member in getting agreement 
with his views; he was also the most pro- 
found in reasoning out what views to hold. 
He emerged from that convention acknowl. 
edged to be one of. the greatest theoretical 
and practical experts in government. 

Mr. Smith’s four terms as Governor of 
New York have confirmed that estimate | 
and proved that assertion. His theoretical 
grasp of government has been demon- | 
strated time and again—by his mastery of 
the principles of taxation, by his knowledge 
of the legal and scientific aspects of hydro- f 
electric power development, by his under- | 
standing of the economic and social forces 7 
underlying the demand for rational reform | 
in the conditions of working men and 
women, by his observations upon the true 
nature of criminal behavior and the duty 
of the State to deal with this problem ina 
scientific and humane manner, and by other 
examples of his power to coédrdinate law 
with the realities of everyday life. 


A Genius for Public A ffairs 


Of Governor Smith’s skill in the practical 
phases of government it is almost super- 
fluous to speak. The man who can have the 
Chief Magistracy of the greatest State in 
the Union at will, the man who can evoke | 
majorities for or against amendments to 
the State Constitution by speaking in favor 
or in opposition, the man for whom many 
Republicans cheerfully throw overboard 
their lifelong allegiance to party, the man 
whom hostile legislatures cannot circumvent 
when he carries his case to the people—such | 
a man possesses instinctiycly the art of | 
government and is the priceless servant of 
the popular will. 

This native genius for practical affairs 1s, 
in my opinion, the strongest reason for 
elevating Governor Smith to the Presidency. 
If this democracy is to continue a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people, it can do 
so only by seizing each natural interpreter 
of the common people to lead its political 
life. If such men cannot be lifted up to 
the chief place in the direction of our 
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national policies, then democracy becomes 
a sham and government is no longer a de- 
vice for registering the deep aspirations of 
the people. Instead, it merely camouflages 
the control of an aristocracy or a plutocracy. 

It is exactly such a concealed minority 
control which, in my opinion, is the gravest 
danger confronting our nation in this highly 
materialistic age, when America is the 
beneficiary of a prosperity unparalleled in 
history. Business success has become a 
religion to millions of people in Western 
Europe and the United States. Never 
before has the temptation of material riches 
been so alluringly held up before the eyes of 
a nation. The subtle relationship that 
exists between business success and Gov- 
ernment favor has recently been dramatized 
by the Doheny and Sinclair trials. The 
real danger to our institutions comes when 
the desire for private gain shall conflict 
with the best interests of all the people, and 
it shall be found that private rapacity is 
organized and intrenched with the favor of 
government—even in the control of govern- 
ment—while the common people stand out- 
side, disorganized and helpless. 


A Leader of the Common People 


This is a crisis that periodically recurs in 
our national history. Who is so young 
that he cannot remember when the Senate 
of the United States was characterized as 
the Millionaires’ Club, and when States like 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Ohio were 
notoriously “rotten boroughs” of great 
corporations and individuals; when a Mark 
Hanna carried Ohio in his pocket, and a 
Matt Quay or a Boies Penrose counted 
Pennsylvania as a private possession? In 
such a crisis, the hope of the people is in 
their control of the Presidency through the 
person of one of themselves—a Jackson or 
a Lincoln or a Cleveland or an Alfred Smith 
—one who is such a master of politics that 
no politicians can outwit him, who is such 
a master of social and economic principles 
that he knows the remedies to apply, and 
who is such a master of statecraft that he 
can impose the will of the people upon 
reluctant lawmakers and bring to pass the 
effective measures cf statute law to correct 
abuses We have separated church and 
State in America, and never can any man 
or set of men reunite them. But we have 
not separated business and government, and 
we still need to do so if we are to survive 
as a democracy. 
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Governor Smith offers to the common 
people of the United States an opportunity 
to seize the services of a man without fear, 
one skilled in practical government, who is, 
at the same time, the embodiment of them- 
selves—their plain living, their aspirations 
for a richer outlook, for a fairer distribution 
(within sound economic law) of material 
blessings, for a more equitable distribution 
of the burden of taxation, for a sounder 
conception of equality before the law. 


“Tgnorant” Presidents of the Past 


I have no patience with the complaint 
that Governor Smith is not an accomplished 
expert upon agriculture, or upon the inter- 
national affairs of Europe, or upon other 
great problems that confront the Federal 
Government. What newly elected Presi- 
dent ever.was such an expert? What did 
Calvin Coolidge know about the inter- 
Allied debts when he entered the White 
House? What did Theodore Roosevelt know 
about railroad regulation on the national 
scale when he succeeded McKinley? What 
did Grover Cleveland know about inter- 
national relations when he moved from 
Albany to Washington? Yet if President 
Coolidge is remembered a century hence 
for any specific achievement, it will be for 
his handling of the complex structure of our 
public debt. . If Roosevelt is remembered 
it will be largely for the new construction 
he compelled business in general and the 
railroads in particular to put upon their 
relations to the public. If Cleveland is re- 
membered, it will be largely for a masterly 
reaffirmation of the Monroe Doctrine at a 
time of national peril. Woodrow Wilson 
certainly had little previous experience with 
either currency reform or war, yet his fame 
will rest largely on the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve system and on the success- 
ful and clean conduct of the Great War. 

Why did these “ignorant” men rise to 
national emergencies with adequate reme- 
dies, instantly and skilfully applied? It 
was because they were masters of govern- 
ment, which means they were masters in 
dealing with men. They knew where to 
go for sound information, they knew what 
men to trust. they knew how to translate 
newly acquired knowledge into practical 
acts of government, they knew how to win 
public assent to daring innovations oi 
policy that were needed to meet emergen- 
cies. In other words, they were great 
statesmen and great political leaders. 
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Exactly that is Alfred E. Smith. Exactly 
such things would he do as President. 
Nobody expects a Sherlock Holmes to 
name the murderer the moment he walks 
on the scene of the crime. What one does 
expect is that Holmes’ unrivalled command 
of the technique of detection will enable 
him instantly to recognize the essential 
data and to dismiss the unessential, and 
quickly to work from the essential facts 
to the solution of the mystery. Nobody 
expects a great physician to diagnose the 
disease until he has seen the patient. What 
one does expect is that the physician’s 
years of experience will enable him in- 
stantly to understand the symptoms when 
he does see the patient, and to prescribe 
the proper course of treatment. The quali- 
fications of a President are somewhat simi- 
lar, and these qualifications Alfred E. 
Smith possesses. The idea that he is too 
provincial or too State-minded to be Presi- 
dent is nonsense to anybody who under- 
stands how the national Government really 
functions. The man who for four terms 
has brilliantly filled the second most im- 
portant executive office in America need 
not fear the most important one. 


Courage in the Public Interest 


Not only has Governor Smith this prac- 
tical skill, without which even the purest- 
minded patriot or the greatest scholar is as 
helpless as a child in great public office, but 
he has, besides, the courage to apply his 


skill. He has faced unhesitatingly the 
power of the Hearst press and the Hearst 
political machine within his own party. 
He has faced unshaken the powerful finan- 
cial interests that have several times 
mistakenly attacked him for his labor 
policies. Governor Smith knows only one 
interest in his State, and that is the interest 
of the whole people. He has courageously 
and steadfastly confronted every threat 
to his political fortunes when that interest 
was involved. And he has been uniformly 
victorious. 

What about Tammany Hall—that home 
of his first political efforts, that foster- 
mother of his political life? Can he free 
himself in national affairs from its influence? 
The answer to that question is that he has 
done so as Governor of New York. He 
has loyally retained personal friendliness 
with that home of his youth, but politically 
he does not concede to it any right to 
control his aims or policies. 
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The idea, then, that Tammany Hall 
would figure importantly in the councils of 
government at Washington, if Governor 
Smith were President Smith, is grotesque. 


If Smith Were President 


I pretend to no inside knowledge of his 
mind, but his character, his previous ap- 
pointments, and his political judgment all 
show what he would do. His Cabinet and 
his diplomatic representatives would com- 
prise men like Governor Adams, Edwin A. 
Alderman, Newton D. Baker, Governor 
Byrd, John W. Davis, Governor Donahey, 
Carter Glass, David F. Houston, Cordell 
Hull, Edwin T. Meredith, Roland Morris, 
Frank L. Polk, Atlee Pomerene, Governor 
Ritchie, Joseph T. Robinson, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Oscar W. Underwood, 
Thomas J. Walsh, and Owen D. Young. | 
do not mean necessarily any one of these 
men, but their equivalents in reputaticu 
and proved ability. As President, tl: 
natural desire of Governor Smith to justily 
his choice in the face of the prejudices 
that have handicapped him would prompt 
him to be as tolerant and impartial as it 
lay in his power to be. He would be 
President of all the people. I am convinced 
that he would call to his aid the highest 
talents that could be gathered. 

How would Mr. Smith, as President, 
handle foreign relations? Much as other 
Presidents have handled them. He would 
take counsel with the most eminent men of 
both political parties, including his living 
predecessors in the Presidency, would seek 
to ascertain the wishes of the nation, and 
then would express this composite opinion 
in official acts. The present Administra- 
tion has adopted a passive foreign pclicy 
which has been unpopular with some Re- 
publican leaders. Governor Smith’s record 
indicates that he would be more active. 

How shall a Democrat meet a charge 
leveled at Mr. Smith, as against every other 
Democratic Presidential possibility, that 
national prosperity would be endangered 
by his “advanced” ideas about human 
rights as compared with property rights? 
The answer is, that the masses of Americans 
are now well-to-do, and that they naturally 
wish to see prosperity continued in safety. 
Consequently, there is a demand, not for 
radical economic legislation, but merely for 
liberal and progressive economic legislation. 

Governor Smith has to his credit a record 
of practical legislation in furtherance of 
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human rights—a record which has caused 
the American Federation of Labor to say 
officially that this legislation places New 
York in the forefront of all the States. 
Yet I have never heard a single one of my 
hundreds of acquaintances among New 
York business men complain that any act 
of Governor Smith’s has caused the slightest 
injury to business. 


Who Brought Prosperity? 


The fact is often disregarded, but the 
credit for the recent era of prosperity be- 
longs as much to the Democrats as to the 
Republicans. Those years of abundance 
came from no political legerdemain of the 
Republican party. They came from the 
sudden metamorphosing of the United 
States into the greatest world power, and 
that phenomenon came chiefly from the 
masterful management of our part in the 
war by the Democratic party under Wood- 
row Wilson’s leadership. Another cause of 
our prosperity was the derangement of 
European business. 

Another cause was our seizure of a per- 
manent foothold in South American markets 
while Germany and Great Britain, which 
formerly controlled them, were at war. 
Another cause is our tremendous develop- 
ment of machine power and mass produc- 
tion in manufacturing. Another cause is the 
unimpaired manpower of the country, 
almost untouched by war losses. And one 
of the most important causes is the Federal 
Reserve Act, which sustains and stabilizes 
all the others. Not one of these things is 
an achievement of the Republican party, 
whereas some of them are distinctly the 
achievements of the Democratic party. 

I think I have dwelt sufficiently upon 
Governor Smith’s qualifications to demon- 
strate that he is ideally fitted for the Presi- 
dency by character, experience, and talent. 
Now, on the other hand, what are the 
pressing needs of our country and of our 
national government which call for such a 
man as he? 

I repeat that the outstanding danger to 
our country is the welter of materialism in 
which it is immersed. The Republican 
party is at present the political representa- 
tive of the business management of the 
United States. If it is allowed to continue 
in office another four years it will strengthen 
the idea that the national government is 
intended mainly to be an instrument for 
fostering our material prosperity,’ rather 
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than to be the ark of our liberties and the 
guiding parent of all c.orts to equalize 
opportunities and dutics among all citizens 
of the democracy. 


A Liberal to Combat Reaction 


The present control of the Republican 
party is intensely unsatisfactory to millions 
of its own members, who wish it to repre- 
sent a more liberal and progressive policy. 
This is evidenced by the open rebellion of 
Senators Borah, Norris, La Follette, Brook- 
hart, and the rest. Once before, the Re- 
publican party was in just such a situation. 
It was suddenly altered in 1884 by a dra- 
matic revolt. The most eminent men within 
the Republican party, led by Carl Schurz, 
rallied to the support of the Democratic 
nominee for President, and put the rugged, 
honest, fearless Grover Cleveland into the 
White House. Then, by Congressional 
alliances with progressive Democrats, these 
Republican patriots were able to help 
achieve for the country the legislation they 
could never have gotten through their 
own party, as then controlled. 

The only way out of the present political 
reaction is by a similar Republican revolt. 
This year it will probably not take the 
dramatic form of the rebellion led by 
Schurz. It will be, rather, a silent revolt 
of the rank and file of the Republican party 
—-those nameless millions of patriotic Re- 
publicans who are dissatisfied with the 
management of their party, and who seek 
a way to express their patriotic aspirations 
for the true welfare of their country. The 
way they are going to do it, in my opinion, 
is to vote for Alfred E. Smith for President. 
They are going to see in him not just the 
outstanding leader of the Democratic party, 
but rather the leader of the progressive, 
enlightened wing of both parties—the 
champion of human rights as distinguished 
from property rights—the leader who be- 
lieves that man makes prosperity and not 
properity the man. 

Governor Smith is the hope of liberalism 
in America to-day. If elected he will un- 
dertake to give us a government for all by one 
of the people. Furthermore his mere nomina- 
tion will render a great service for our 
country, for it will force the Republicans 
to nominate their most liberal candidate or 
face certain defeat. If the Democrats 
do not nominate him, the reactionary 
group in the Republican party will name a 
mediocrity and elect him. 
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he Story of Al Smith 





BY RAY T. TUCKER 








ERE it not that politicians are flighty 

fellows and soon stampeded, Alfred 
E. Smith’s followers would have seen no 
cause for concern in the battle which 
Theodore Roosevelt was giving their idol 
for the governorship of New York in 1924. 
But at the moment the Smith people were 
highly apprehensive and emotional from 
the setback their hero’s national ambitions 
had suffered at Madison Square Garden, 
and they took alarm at shadows. The 


Governor’s advisers came to regard Teddy 
as the toughest foe the Happy Warrior had 
faced since he first toed the mark for his 
long string of political victories back in the 
freebooting Tammany days of 1903. 

By the time that Smith rode into Buffalo 


in the waning weeks of the campaign, the 
so-called insiders of Tammany Hall were 
frankly worried, and none more so than the 
board of strategists touring the State with 
“the Guv’nor.” They grew critical of the 
perfunctory fight he was waging. Thought- 
ful speeches on the problems of State govern- 
ment, they cautioned him, would never, 
never do. He must hit harder, demolish 
his young opponent with outright blows, 
and crush his pretensions to the Executive 
Mansion of the Empire State. 

“Nope,” replied Al, “you’re all wrong. 
I'll win sympathy for him if I go after him 
too hard. I'll put myself in the position 
of a hard-boiled, elderly prosecutor de- 
manding the death sentence for a boy in his 
teens. I’m going to let him hang himself, 
and all he needs is a little more rope. I 
was young myself once, and I know how 
they act.” , 

Al was grinning now—a golden grin of 
pleasurable reminiscence and Gothic den- 
tistry. His small eyes narrowed to slits of 
mischievous gray, his sharp chin stuck out, 
a sly smile played about his thin lips. He 
was not attempting to expound reactionism, 
individual complexes or political strategy; 
without conscious effort he was dissecting 
human nature as he had found it in brushing 
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both rough and polished elbows with it in 
a life bare of book knowledge, but brimful 
of living and Tammany teaching—an 
amazing and vicissitudinous career during 
which, in much the same manner as Fra 
Filippo Lippi, he has acquired a photo- 
graphic understanding of the public temper 
that makes him one of the wariest and most 
dangerous foes in American public life. 

“This young man,” he mused, “is having 
a wonderful time. The big bosses are tell- 
ing him he’s a wonder, that he’s in already. 
They always do; that’s part of the game. 
Pretty soon the red fire will dazzle his eyes, 
the bands and the cheering will pound in 
his ears and his head will swell. It happens 
to all of us when we’re young. He’ll begin to 
believe what they tell him and try to live up 
to it. He’ll talk big and carelesslike—and 
then I'll smash him.” 

There was no kindliness in Smith’s voice 
now, and before the harsh realities of prac- 
tical campaigning which he pictured his 
counselors remained silent. Meanwhile, 
his opponent continued his whirl about the 
State, and soon furnished the opportunity 
which Smith had predicted. Addressing 
the students of Hamilton University, Roose- 
velt congratulated them on their football 
conquest of Colgate. When collegiate 
mutterings warned him that he had fumbled 
the ball, he begged them to assure him he 
was correct in his assumption that they 
had defeated their historic rivals. 

“We lost,’ roared the misunderstood 
young men; whereupon Teddy turned to 
a group on his train platform and demanded, 
“Who told me that?” 

The campaign might as well have ended 
there. It was the break for which Smith 
had been waiting. Thereafter, whenever 
Roosevelt discoursed on State finances, 
water power, education, the direct primary 
or industrial legislation, Smith had but to 
ask: “I wonder who told him that!” With 
his almost perfect mimicry—in his youth 
Frohman tried to lure him onto the stage— 
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Smith soon had the whole State laughing, 
and on great gales of merry-making at his 
opponent’s expense he was swept into office 
by a plurality of 107,000. That President 
Coolidge carried New York by 850,000 
rendered the triumph all the more notable 
and significant. 

Smith’s whole career, in fact. has been one 
of waiting for the breaks, although there 
were years in which he dared not move to 
make them, and when he was the servant 
rather than the master of Tammany Hall. 


The Sidewalks of New York 


Smith was thirty years old when he 
entered the Legislature, and he had re- 
vealed nothing of the ability which, at 
thirty, often marks men of final accomplish- 
ment. Nor was he, when “Big Tom” 
Foley nominated him for the Assembly in 
the autumn of 1903, making much effort to 
prepare himself for the day which would 
bring opportunity or Tammany Hall knock- 
ing at the door of the shabby tenement in 
South Street, in which he had 
been born. At thirty he was wholly 
absorbed in the work and play of a 
young man on the lower East Side, 
where he had gained a local repu- 
tation as a cyclist, an amateur 
actor, a youngster of flashing Irish 
wit, and a son who was devoted 
to his mother. 

The East Side of the 
eighties and nineties, in 
which Smith spent his 
boyhood and came to 
manhood, was vastly dif- 
ferent from the East Side 
of to-day. Then it was 
rich in the humanities of 
companionship and con- 
versation, knowing and 
yearning not for such 
manifestations of modern- 
ity as darkened and silent 
' movie houses, motor cars 
and jazz for two. Church 
» sociables, picnics and 
square dances, reached by 
travel in such gregarious 
vehicles as sleighs, bug- 
gies and horse-cars, tended 
to exalt forms of contact 
which were more lasting, «=~ 
though mayhap less stimu- 
lating, than modern 
society’s mad dance of 


















































AT THE AGE OF SIX 


Al Smith photographed with his father, Alfred 
Emanuel Smith, Senior. 


pleasure. Into this friendly and fertile soil 
Smith’s roots go deep. 

Although the death of his father inter- 
rupted his formal schooling at thirteen, it 
did not seriously alter the general trend of 
Smith’s life. After a few years in an oil 
store, he obtained employment as checker 
in a Fulton Fish Market stall, and his years 
among the fish loom as large in his public 
career as the cherry tree in Washington’s, 
the log cabin in Lincoln’s and the sap bucket 
in Coolidge’s. With the brown derby which 
sits astride his pear-shaped head, his tilted 
cigar, his ageless grin and his throaty voice 
booming out “The Bowery” or “The Side- 
walks of New York,” that fish market has 
always been good for headlines and votes. 

As he approached manhood, he left the 
market. He was working as a laborer in 
a Brooklyn pump factory when Foley 
picked him out from the gang that loitered 
around the Tammany clubhouse of the 
district, and nominated him as an Assembly 
candidate in place of a man who had refused 
to do the bidding of the boss. It 
was hardly an auspicious beginning 
for the Smith who was, vears later, 
to free Tammany of much of the 
odium born of its arbitrary 
attitude toward the individ- 
ual and society. But such 
thoughts were apparently 
farthest from his mind at the 
moment; he was, it 
would appear, quite 
content to enter 
public life as the 
embodiment of the 
punishment which 
Tammany Hall sum- 
marily meted out 
to mutineers. 


Early Days as an 
Assemblyman 


Few men have en- 
tered the Legislature 
of New York State 
with less visible 

equipment for 
political recognition 
and advancement 
than this Assembly- 
-. man from the First 
~ Manhattan Dis- 
trict. Neither he 
nor his associates 
sensed then how far 
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his East Side training, his personal charm, his 
natural ability and his fierce determination 
to succeed would carry him. It was not until 
years later that Tammany, as well as the 
people of the State, were to recognize that 
he possessed that elusive, indefinable quality 
of character and personality which, in some 
men, flames into a genius for leadership in 
a country like the United States. For his 
present-day power over men and measures— 
and over himself—was slow to develop. 
In those early legislative 
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it was practical information he was seeking, 
Most of his knowledge, in fact, has beer 
acquired in the Socratic manner, and to this 
day he bases his most important decisions 
on data submitted orally by experts on any 
given subject. 

His maiden speech, in retrospect at least, 
was not a happy one. It was delivered, 
apparently, because he felt that his support 
of such a measure as an election recount 
proposal required an explanation, and for 

the further reason that the 





days his limitations ap- 
peared almost insuperable, 
and he was about ready to 
return to the fish stall or 
the pump factory. 

“T was pretty discour- 
aged,” he explained many 
years later. ‘Tommy Cos- 
grave, another first-termer, 
was with me the night we 
took a pile of bills to our 
small hotel room. We spent 
an hour looking over those 
things beginning ‘be it re- 
solved,’ and then we went 
for a walk along the river. 

“¢Tommy,’ said I after a 
bit, ‘we’re in the wrong 
place. Whoever thought we 
were Assemblymen?’ 

“‘Vou’re right,’ said 
Tommy. 

“*Ves,’ said I, ‘we can 
tell a hake from a haddock 
by the color of his eye, but 
we can’t tell a bill from a 
bale of hay.’”’ 

Smith stuck, although for 
two years his only legislative 





whole Tammany delegation 
had voted against the bill 
at the previous session. 
‘“Mr. Speaker,’ said 
Smith, “I want to tell a 
story about two Scotchmen 
in explaining my vote. Said 
Sandy to Andy: ‘Andy, 
why do you drink whuskey?’ 
Answered Andy: ‘For me- 
dicinal reasons; but, Sandy, 
why do you drink whus- 
key?’ ‘Because I like it,’ 
replied Sandy. That’s why 
I’m voting for this bill, Mr. 
Speaker—because I like it.” 
Smith was not quite can- 
did with the Speaker, how- 
ever, for it appears that he 
supported the measure be- 
cause Mr. Murphy liked it. 
And for a dozen years the 
young legislator’s concep- 
tion of the obligations im- 
posed on him by his oath of 
office was no different from 
that faintly expressed in his 
Sandy-Andy speech. Asan 
inconspicuous member of 








contribution was the intro- 
duction of six local and un- 
important measures. But 
he was all ears and eyes. 
He gave close heed to the 
orators and parliamentarians of the day, 
and, later events were to show, he missed 
not a maneuver of Boss Barnes’ Republican 
Black Cavalry as it rode roughshod over 
‘the Democratic minority. 

Meanwhile, he studied both the form and 
substance of resolutions, reports, appropria- 
tion bills, ancient and modern statutes and 
legislative history, further enriching his 
political background through talks with 
veteran members. For literature, philos- 
ophy and the elusive arts he had no time; 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF 
AL SMITH 


In South Street, New York City, 
under the Brooklyn Bridge. 


the Legislature, he always 
voted with the organization. 
Increasing influence meant 
little more to him than 
greater capacity for execut- 
ing the orders of the boss. 

His test of most measures, it appears, 
was their effect on the fortunes of the organ- 
ization. During those years when the first 
flashes of liberalism were casting their 
radiance across other States, notably New 
Jersey under Woodrow Wilson and Cali- 
fornia under Hiram Johnson, the Tammany 
group at Albany, under Smith’s delegated 
domination, was killing most measures 
designed to strip the State of bossism and 
corporation control. To a friend who tried 
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to interest him in the Johnsonian reform 
movement in California, Smith retorted: 
“T’d rather be a lamp post on Park Row 
than Governor of California.” 

Despite these barren years, there were 
frequent and vivid flashes revealing deep 
springs of humanity and sincerity and con- 
viction in the man, as well as a critical 
faculty which sometimes subjected the 
sham and shallowness of the organization’s 
motives and pretensions to severe scrutiny. 
Moreover, in caviling at Smith’s sub- 
servience to the boss, it is quite possible to 
overlook the fact that both Republicans 
and Democrats gave the people of New 
York about as good a brand of gov- 
ernment as they voted for or de- 
served, The great body of public 
opinion and the voters furnished 
the bosses and their henchmen with 
little incentive for adopting the ideas 
advanced by sane and 
honest liberals. But even 
had Smith been conscious 
of a political universe 
which did not revolve 
around Tammany Hall, 
he would not have at- 
tempted to upset Mur- 
phy’s interplanetary ar- 
rangements. 

‘““The leader of a 
parade,”’ Smith once re- 
marked regarding the 
regimentals of politics, 
“should never get too 
far out in front. He 
might lose his gang.” 

Tammany, in truth, 
was in sore need of a 
leader of the parade at 
the moment. The golden 
age heralded by Mur- 
phy’s ten-year record of 
local and State successes 
had shown signs of tar- 
nishing, and there was muttering within the 
Wigwam on Fourteenth Street. Asa result 
of a remarkable series of disasters, there 
was a growing fear in Tammany that the 
historic institution could not long survive. 

In the fall of 1914, for instance, the Dem- 
ocrats had lost their four-year grip on the 
State government through the election as 
Governor of Charles S$. Whitman, who had 
lost no time in capitalizing the notoriety 
he ,received as prosecutor of Police Lieu- 
tenant Becker and his gunmen pals. At 


EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD AND 
NOW ABOUT TO DECIDE UPON A 
POLITICAL CAREER 


A few years later he became a clerk in 
the office of the Commissioner of Jurors, 
New York City. 
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Washington, where William Gibbs McAdoo 
was dispensing New York patronage to 
anti-Tammany men, the New York ma- 
chine was in high disfavor. 


The Birth of a New Tammany 


In retrospect, it seems that from that 
blazing hot day at Baltimore, when im- 
partial sunshafts shone on Bryan’s bald 
pate. Murphy’s graven visage and Smith’s 

flushed face, Tammany had 
steadily assumed the ugly aspect 
of a political outlaw whom any- 
body could shoot or slander on 
sight. Smith, incidentally, 
played a minor rdéle in 
these organization trage- 
dies. He was forced to sit, 
silent and resentful, while 
Bryan heaped contumely 
upon the man who had 
elevated him from a fish 
stall to the diamond horse- 
shoe of politics. And 
though it was Murphy 
who cut off Sulzer’s head, 
Smith, as Majority Leader 
of the Assembly at the 
time, helped to give the 
weapon its keen edge. 

It was from such travail 
that the modern, much- 
improved Tammany and 
the new “Al” Smith were 
born. Even Murphy could 
not remain unmoved by 
these flings of an outraged 
public opinion, and certain 
it is that the younger 
group in Tammany sensed 
the new /empora and mores. 
Such far-sighted leaders as 
Smith, Senator Robert F. 
Wagner and Surrogate 
James A. Foley, who had 
hitherto acted merely as 
Murphy’s agents, now became indispensable 
in the more important and independent 
role of advisers; and at the time of his death 
in 1923, the grizzled old warrior had been 
borne far from his ancient moorings by the 
tide of reform. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that 
Smith was immediately responsive to the 
chastening influence of political adversity, 
or that these organization fatalities at 
once gave a new direction to his life. There 
was no Hound of Heaven chasing “Al” into 
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the fold of the politically pure in heart, 
although there did seem to live in him some 
spark that stirred and glowed at the releas- 
ing of fresh social, economic and political 
forces in the years following the outbreak 
of the World War. But a great deal more 
than the slaying of an underworld squealer, 
the impeachment of a Sulzer and the loss 
of a few elections went into the shaping of 
the present-day “Al” Smith. 


Results of the Triangle Fire 


Against this sinister but stimulating 
‘panorama of politics was to be projected his 
service as vice-chairman of the legislative 
committee which investigated one of the 
most shocking holocausts that ever ap- 
palled Manhattan—the Triangle fire. Upon 
the individual tragedies of 146 girls, whose 
bodies fell in flames from the lofty stories 
of a factory firetrap, did the new “Al” 
Smith, phoenixlike, arise. 

Smith was one of the most active mem- 
bers of the committee, whose methods are 
still a model. The group held hearings in 
many cities of the State, exposing to public 
view the dark and loathsome depths of an 
organized system of industrial slavery 
erected upon the degeneracy and degrada- 
tion of the sweatshop, the employment of 
women and children in unhealthful sur- 
roundings, underground bakeries, canneries, 
and human incinerators. New York, for 
once, had a look at the raw. 

From the two-year inquiry the investigat- 
ors emerged with a different scale of human 
and political values. Smith, for one, 
sensed that “a State’s resources are not its 
factories, its mountains and its streams, 
but its men and women and children.” 
Smith, moreover, came to look with new 
eyes upon the group of men and women who 
for years had cried out in vain against just 
such a feudal organism. These were, for 
the most part, men and women of the 
Hebrew race—men and women of ideals and 
intelligence. Although it had required 
a Triangle fire to gain them a hearing at 
Albany, the delay was, perhaps, worth 
while, for the committee prepared and had 
adopted a labor code which became the 
model for a score of States and several 
foreign countries. 

There was, indeed, an enduring influence 
entering Smith’s life as a result of this con- 
tact with Hebrew idealists of East Side 
settlement houses. It was this meeting of 
the representatives of two down-trodden 


races—both gifted with a certain genius for 
government, however—which has contrib- 
uted most to the Smith of the last decade, 
The man who had formerly looked upon 
government as a game of politics was now 
brought into association with a race which 
has always regarded government as one of 
the social sciences. 

During this same fruitful period Smith 
came under the influence of another strange 
brood of legendary folk, for such they must 
have appeared to our political realist— 
men who gave no ear to the boss and gazed 
with suspicion upon all proposals bearing 
the organization stamp. These were the 
young Assemblymen and Senators, cap- 
tained by Franklin D. Roosevelt, who suc- 
cessfully resisted Murphy’s efforts to im- 
pose a hand-picked candidate for the 
United States Senate on the Legislature. 
They had been elected from Republican 
strongholds in the Democratic landslide 
of 1910; they had neither hope of reélection 
nor hostages to ransom. 

So they snapped their fingers at the boss 
and hurled some plain truths at his legisla- 
tive representative. They taunted Smith 
for his subservience and flung his oath of 
office in his face. Smith, no doubt, suffered 
emotions akin to those of a sophomore who 
learns, some starry night in a campus talk, 
that there are men who do not believe in 
God—or in fis God. Smith’s orderly uni- 
verse was becoming chaos. Most enlighten- 
ing and disillusioning of all, these young 
rebels won their fight on the boss. 


A Figure of Renown and Influence 


Fortunately for Smith, this period of 
awakening was closely followed by one of 
incubation. In 1915 the organization per- 
mitted him to quit Albany, and he was 
elected Sheriff of New York County. Had 
he returned to the Legislature, he might 
have remained a victim of treadmill pol- 
itics; the machine’s burdensome and blight- 
ing demands might have continued to fetter 
him. But as Sheriff, and later as President 
of the Board of Aldermen, he found himself 
in a position to slough off some of his per- 
sonal responsibility to the organization, and 
to possess his soul. He remained a Tam- 
many man in good standing—he always 
will—but with some reservations, perhaps. 

The public caught its first glimpse of the 
changing Smith when, as a delegate to the 
constitutional convention of 1915, , he 
astounded such Republican veterans and 
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former Cabinet members as Elihu Root, 
George W. Wickersham and Henry L. 
Stimson by his knowledge of the theory and 
practice of State government. There was 
hardly a subject of which he was not the 
master, and he moved easily through the 
scene as a dominant figure. His Irish humor 
and racy anecdotes drawn from his Albany 
experiences illumine many of the pages 
which record the three months’ debates 
and discussions. He proved a veritable 
child in the temple, and the sages gave him 
ear. Root called him “the brainiest mem- 
ber of the convention, remarkable and 
brilliant,” and Wickersham said he was 
“the most useful.’”’ Thenceforth he was 
a figure of State-wide renown and influence, 
and he proved it almost immediately when 
his speaking tour about the State sent to 
defeat the charter he had helped to frame. 

He was quickly accorded recognition for 
his performances on the convention floor. 
Republican leader writers, preachers of 
reform and anti-Tammany Democrats 
hailed him as “‘a candle in a naughty Tam- 
many world.” Even Woodrow Wilson, 
despite his coolness to the New York organ- 
ization, gave his benediction when Smith 
was elected Governor in 1918. Writing to 
a friend who had expressed a fear that 
the new Governor might not codperate 
with the national Administration, Wilson 
made this statement: 

“T do not think you need have any fears 
for Governor Smith. He seems to me to be 
aman who has responded in an extraordi- 
nary manner to the awakening forces of 
a new day, and the compulsion of changing 
circumstances.” 


A Governor for the People 


Governor Smith’s first message to the 
Legislature was characterized as ‘“ bolshevik 
and socialistic” by Republican leaders at 
Albany, and so it must have seemed to them. 
In Smith they were to encounter a man 
whose legislative program was compounded 
of his experiences and observations on the 
East Side, which had become a slum district 
before he moved from Oliver Street to the 
Biltmore Hotel, of his association with 
idealistic social workers of the metropolis, 
and of his Tammany instinct that “the 
human stuff” was good politics. All these 
made for a liberalism directed more to 
bodily betterment than to building more 
stately mansions for the spirit. His most 
radical social theory has been health and 

















ASSEMBLYMAN SMITH 


In the period when he was Democratic leader of the 
Assembly, and later Speaker. 


maternity insurance; his most advanced 
economic proposal has been that the State 
should delegate its right of eminent domain 
—the right to control private property for 
public purposes—and assist corporations 
engaged in building homes for low rentals. 
In late years he has shown a great interest 
in political reform; his demands for modern- 
ization of the State government have antag- 
onized such diverse elements as the Republi- 
can Old Guard and Tammany Hall ancients. 
For the direct primary and similar advances 
he is as keen as he was apathetic in his 
early days. Likewise, his appointments 
have had a non-partisan cast—his executive 
secretary is a staunch Republican—and he 
has recognized ability and the merit system 
to a greater extent than his predecessors. 
It is, indeed, a changed “Al” Smith who 
now boasts of his success in urging the elec- 
torate to adopt constitutional amendments 
providing for the short ballot and consolida- 
tion of 165 departments into eighteen. 
The Smith of 1903-1915 would have be- 
moaned the loss of so many fat jobs for the 
boys; but age, ambition and responsibility 
have sobered him to such a degree that he 
is now acclaimed as the State’s foremost 
exponent of economy and efficiency. 
Politically, his achievements are worthy 
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of note in that he has wrested most of his 
program from hostile Legislatures. His 
appeals to the people over his opponents’ 
heads have almost invariably resulted in 
their complete capitulation. His enemies, 
in fact, have been the architects of much of 
his popularity; they have frequently chal- 
lenged him to battle on his most attractive 
proposals and provided a battlefield whereon 
he has indeed shone as a Happy Warrior. 
His particular Goliath has been William 
Randolph Hearst, the millionaire publisher- 
politician. For more than a decade the 
two have been sworn foes, but the erst- 
while fish boy has always emerged triumph- 
ant from their clashes. In 1922, when Hearst 
sought the Democratic nomination for 
United States Senator, Smith braved the 
wrath of half his party to stand astride his 
rival’s path. Again in 1925 Smith proved 
the better man when he drove from the City 
Hall John F. Hylan, Hearst’s burgomaster, 
only four years after “the pee-pul” had 
elected him by a plurality of 417,000. 


Branded as a “Wet” 


Unfortunately for Smith, his achieve- 
ments as an executive and administrator 
have been overshadowed by the leading 
role he has occupied in the assault upon 
prohibition. For every voter who knows of 
his actual accomplishments as Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the greatest State of the Union, 
there are probably five who know of him 
as the aggressive champion of the Wets. 

For such an attitude Smith has none but 
himself to blame. It was he who induced 
the Legislature to adopt a 2.75 per cent. 
beer bill as a test of the Volstead Act’s 
limitation of alcoholic content to one-half 
of 1 per cent. ‘Though the United States 
Supreme Court held this measure to be un- 
constitutional, Governor Smith continued 
to win votes on platforms favoring the re- 
turn of light wines and beer. His other 
overt acts on behalf of the Wet movement 
were his sponsorship of repeal of the State 
enforcement law and of the modification 
referendum that won in the 1926 election. 
For these things the Drys will never forgive 
him, nor will he ask forgiveness. 

Despite the Drys’ conception of him as 
a ‘“‘nullificationist,”’ he is not the extremist 
painted by inhabitants of the Bible Belt. 
Never has he advocated repeal of the dry 
laws; he has merely urged modification of 
the Volstead Act within the limits of the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 


In fact, his delay in signing the bill re. 
pealing the State enforcement act caused 
considerable concern in Tammany Hall, 
For one who first discerned the working 
man’s need of a drink while lawful pails of 
suds swished through the East Side at the 
vesper hour, ‘‘Al” certainly gave a bad 
thirty days to the boys. Adopting his 
best judicial manner, he took the whole 
month allowed by law to consider his de- 
cision, gave the Drys their day in his court, 
and then found that ‘‘though the saloon is 
and ought to be a defunct institution, the 
definition of an intoxicating beverage in the 
Volstead Act is not an honest or a common- 
sense one.” This was fairly strong stuff 
in 1923, when most elective officials were 
disposed to regard the Volstead Act as 
a dispensation from on high, but it was 
hardly the battle-cry of a “‘nullificationist.” 

Of late years, it would seem, Governor 
Smith has placed equal stress on the neces- 
sity for enforcement. He has fathered 
frequent admonitions to the effect that 
peace officers must not consider themselves 
relieved of enforcement obligations because 
of the repeal of the State dry act. His 1927 
message to the Legislature was especially 
forceful on this point. In fact, so eloquently 
did Senator Copeland elaborate on Smith’s 
enforcement record during a Senate debate 
that Senator Borah, apparently scenting 
some kind of tergiversation, arose to in- 
quire if ‘‘we are now to understand that 
Governor Smith is in favor of prohibition.” 

Though Governor Smith’s religion may 
prevent him from winning the Democratic 
nomination for President, as it did in 1924, 
those who attribute to him any of the qual- 
ities of the professional religionist misunder- 
stand the man completely. His knowledge 
and acceptance of Scriptures, for instance, 
are almost as literal as were Bryan’s, and 
the finely spun niceties so dear to formalists 
and theologians are entirely foreign to his 
direct and realistic nature. 

It was not Smith’s religion, however, so 
much as what he epitomized, that raised 
up the forces of prejudice against him at 
Madison Square Garden. To the delegates 
from the South and West this Easterner in 
the brown derby appeared as the spokes- 
man of the masses—of tenements, of 
municipal machines, invading foreigners, 
insolent Wets, liberals, clubs, and New 
York—all the forces deemed wicked and 
unholy. In their mind’s eye the simple 
folk who burned incense and fiery crosses 
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THE STORY OF AL SMITH 


to Saint McAdoo saw massed behind Smith 
the host of visionary destroyers of all that 
is pure and lofty in lives led beneath funda- 
mentalist steeples. Unfortunately for Smith 
and nation, his worshippers gave substance 
and color to this Dantesque delusion. . The 
Tammany camp followers, in their simple 
and stupid way, did irreparable damage to 
Smith’s cause by proselyting methods 
which grated on the sensibilities. 


The Hero of the Masses 


But the wistful picture of Smith’s idola- 
ters striving so pathetically to gain an empty 
crown for their hero was typical of the man 
and his amazing appeal. He could have 
silenced the claque by a word, for Tam- 
many functions like a well-drilled army, 
including the children of the tenements. 
For want of any other explanation for his 
failure to do so we may accept that given 
by his close friends. They say that he did 
not have the heart to stay the mob, recog- 
nizing his many debts to them and the 
further fact that their affection for him is 
the most joyous thing in many a life other- 
wise drab and inarticulate. 

Maybe so. In any event, Smith’s appeal 
to the masses is almost unbelievable and 
unexplainable. The hypothesis that they 
see in him the first outstanding representa- 
tive of the immigrant group is interesting, 
but it falls far short of explaining a man who 
can command larger votes in many up- 
State communities than local candidates. 
It does not account for his strength among 
hard-headed and conservative Republican 
business men whose ancestors were petty 
officers aboard the Mayflower—a strength 
reckoned at 100,000 votes in New York 
City alone. Nor does it explain why the 
citizens who vote for the Hardings and 
Coolidges split their ballots Smithward. 
Originally, it would appear, his appeal was 
almost wholly personal and _ primitive, 
fiercely so. He came at a time when the 
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great ones of State and nation were aloof 
personalities, and there were surprise and 
drama in his coming. But he would have 
disappeared as quickly had it not been for 
the experience, knowledge and skill in gov- 
ernment he had amassed. His staying 
power lies in the political characteristics 
which he has acquired—and used. No man 
in public life to-day possesses more personal 
charm—his enemies admit it—and his is 
a personality that would prove as effective 
in Iowa as in cosmopolitan New York. 

His grin framed in the door of a hall trans- 
forms and transfigures an audience. The 
throng smiles, shouts madly, glows, yells, 
calls him by name and nickname, tries to 
touch him, to shake hands with him, to 
gain some special attention, and a large 
portion of it weeps from the sheer thrill of 
sharing in such a close-ordered demonstra- 
tion of human emotion. An incident at 
Elmira during the 1926 campaign was typ- 
ical. As “Al” came striding along the rail- 
road platform to his car, a gray-haired 
brakeman in greasy clothes caught sight 
of His Excellency in the brown derby. The 
railroader stopped short and his lips parted 
as he started to accost the Guv’nor. For 
a moment he seemed to waver, but at last 
he ventured a timid and low “‘H’lo, Guv’- 
nor.”” Smith, who was mounting the steps 
of his car by this time, turned, swung to the 
platform, and advanced, his arm out- 
stretched and that golden grin on his lips. 

“Hullo, pop,” was the Governor’s husky- 
voiced greeting, “‘ How the hell are yuh?” 

As the gubernatorial train drew out some 
minutes later, the brakey stood there im- 
mobile, seemingly transfigured, his left 
hand caressing the one that had reposed in 
the good right hand of Al Smith. 

Smith’s friends insist that if he could meet 
and grin at every member of the electorate 
as he grinned at that brakey on the Elmira 
railroad platform, he could be elected 
President—and he probably could. 

















THE WORKSHOP OF A RESEARCH ENGINEER IN THE FIELD OF ELECTRICITY 


Dr. Herbert E. Ives, in the center, in the laboratory where he perfected the device which enabled the American Tele. 
phone and Telegraph Company to make its recent startling demonstration of seeing over the telephone. 
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ORTHY laborers deserve good tools 

and the tiny electrons, most numerous 
and faithful of all man’s servants, are no 
exception. It is no more than just that so 
many of the world’s inventors have turned 
their genius recently to providing better 
devices with which these busy little particles 
of electricity can work. 

One of the contrivances lately in the news 
seems, indeed, to be a whole servant in 
itself, not merely a tool. Christened the 
Televox by its proud parent, Mr. R. J. 
Wensley of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, this remarkable 
machine will answer the telephone if you 
ring up your home while you are out, will 
report how the roast in the oven is getting 
on, will take your orders about the drafts 
on the furnace, or will do almost anything 
else that you have arranged with it before- 
hand. 

Most cooks with important roasts in the 
oven may prefer to stay home and watch 
them personally in the good old-fashioned 


way; but there are other tasks at which the 
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Televox is already practically at work; for 
example, reporting by telephone to any 
inquiring central office the heights of water 
in isolated reservoirs, or accepting orders for 
the operation of unmanned electric sub- 
stations. 

The real operators of the Televox, as of 
so many other modern devices, are electrons, 
units of that invisible population whose 
aggregate we call electricity. Their work- 
rooms inside the complicated body of the 
Televox are the now-familiar vacuum 
tubes, those marvelous electric microscopes 
without which we would have no radio; 
small glass bottles prisoning the genii of 
the new electron age. 

The vacuum tube is named for some- 
thing that it does not possess. There is no 
vacuum in it, but only a tolerably good 
approach to that condition. In spite of all 
the billions of billions of air atoms that 
were pumped out of the little glass bottle 
before the factory turned it loose, there are 
still flying around inside its two cubic 
inches or so of bottled space many millions 
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of atoms that did not leave while they had a 
chance, and were locked in. Mixed with 
these are a few million electrons—many 
million when the filament is heated so that 
the tube is operating. Only this vast 
internal population of electrons enables 
the tube of a radio receiver to do its job. 
Its proper name is electron tube, rather 
than vacuum tube. If its inside were 


really empty it would be good for nothing. 


The Discovery of the Electron 


A generation ago, before vacuum tubes 
were dreamed of, engineers believed that 
electricity consisted of some mysterious 
invisible fluid able to flow through wires. 
Most of the familiar electric inventions, 
the dynamo, the motor, the electric lamp, 
the telegraph, the world-wide electric door 
bell that substituted push for pull, all were 
devised by help of this idea of an electric 
“current.” 

It was a useful idea, but incomplete. 
The new science of electricity recognizes 
the supposed fluid in the wires as really an 
army, not a flood. An electric current is 
merely an uncountable multitude of electrons. 


_ racing through a wire like people through a 


tunnel. An electric spark is merely a troup 
of acrobatic electrons making a simultane- 
ous broad jump through the . 


which know how to measure the intensity of 
the rays of starlight, to record the hours of 
sunshine in an uninhabited desert, to keep 
accurate time for horse-races, to detect 
burglars who carelessly cast shadows in 
passing—or to turn the street lamps of a 
city on or off automatically at the proper 
moments after sunset and before sunrise, 
while the human lamplighter enjoys him- 
self at the movies or lies snug abed. 

Among aids to the sense of touch the new 
electron tools include one so powerful that 
when the late Judge Gary put his hand near 
a small glass ball in New York City, vast 
electric engines started instantly in Pitts- 
burgh. As assistants to the more personal 
senses of taste and smell other new electron 
tools are waiting to be used. And to 
strengthen human might, as well as the 
senses of sight, touch and hearing, the new 
electron tools include at least two “death 
rays,” not yet deadly enough or long enough 
in arm to realize the famous fancies of Mr. 
H. G. Wells about the Martians, but with 
uncalculable promise for the future; perhaps 
of good, perhaps of ill. 


A Machine That Can Hear 


The electric ear of the obedient Televox, 
which Mr. Wensley stations at reservoirs or 





air. Even in one of those tiny 
electric sparks that you can 
stroke from the back of a cat in 


electrons that an industrious 
bookkeeper would need more 
than a million years even to 
count them. 

It is quite possible that the 
discovery of these amazing 
electric Lilliputians and _ of 
their ways will revolutionize 
electrical engineering as com- 


the dynamo. A considerable 


Broadcasting is one sign of it, 


Radio, the telephone, and 


of the human ear. To substi- 














tute for that other great in- 


new electron tools, glass bottles 
called photo-electric cells, 


A MECHANICAL MAN AND ITS INVENTOR 


Mr. R. J. Wensley, of the Westinghouse Company, needs only to inform his 
‘*Televox’’ over the phone which of these household appliances to operate 


and his orders are carried out. 
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substations to report to him over the 
telephone, is remarkable for being musical. 
It is true that it distinguishes only three 
notes instead of the thousands that musi- 
cians are able to learn, but it makes up in 
sureness what it lacks in versatility. Like 
the man who knew two tunes, one of which 
was “‘God Save the King” and the other 
wasn’t, the Televox always knows which of 
the three tones of its répertoire is which. 
That is the secret of its skill. 

The problem which Mr. Wensley had set 
himself to solve when he devised this three- 
note Robot was that of passing arbitrary 
signals over an ordinary telephone line. 
Wherever it is possible to install special 
electric wires between any two stations the 
problem of signaling is not especially 
difficult. Dots and dashes will do, or 
electric currents of different strengths or 
characters may be sent or received, as they 
are in the more complicated systems 
operating stock tickers and news tickers over 
leased wires. There are many places, 
however, in which a special wire is not 
easily available. Use of regular telephone 
lines is simple, but usually requires a living 
person at each end. 


Calling Up an Electric Man 


Attaching electric signaling devices to 
telephone lines is impossible, for it might 
derange some part of the delicate and 
complicated equipment which the modern 
exchange system of telephones requires. 
The only thing that can be sent safely over 
a telephone system is the thing for which 
that system is designed. That is a sound. 
Mr. Wens'ey’s task was to construct an 
electric Robot which could be stationed at 
a distant reservoir, which would not eat, 
go to sleep or need to be paid, and which 
nevertheless would be able to listen to 
sounds, to understand them and to reply in 
other sounds. By using some of the new 
electron tools he succeeded. 

A telephone call to one of these Televox 
Robots is made in exactly the usual way. 
Either the central operator or the auto- 
matic exchange then rings the Televox’s 
bell. Actuated by this signal, an auto- 
matic device inside the instrument lifts the 
telephone receiver from the hook and emits 
into the transmitter a peculiar singing tone, 
the sign that Mr. Televox is attentive and 
awaits your will. 

You reply, if you know the code, not by 
words, for in these the poor three-tone 


creature has no skill. What you must dois 
to whistle at him combinations of the three 
tones that he knows. One is a shrill note 
like that of a piccolo. It may be de. 
scribed asa peep. The next is of moderate 
pitch and might come from a clarinet. It is 
well named as a toot. The third is deeper 
in tone, a gentle buzz like the sound of one 
of the familiar office signals. With three 
small pitch-pipes to blow, or with skill to 
whistle or sing the proper notes, you can 
tell the machine just what you want it to do, 
The secret is that the peeps, the toots and 
the buzzes follow different routes inside 
Mr. Televox’s electric brain. Visitors to 
Florida or California have seen _ those 
ingenious machines which sort out the big 
oranges, the medium sized ones and the 
little ones into separate boxes so that no 
customer will be disappointed by finding the 
golden globes at the bottom of his box 
smaller or less golden than those displayed 
on top. As mixed fruits from the tree roll 
in a continual stream down a little trough 
they come successively to three holes: a 
small one, a medium and a large. The 
proper orange drops through the proper 
hole. It is the same with the Televox. 
By devices called electric filters, long known 
and used in the telephone industry and 
elsewhere, the peeps, toots and buzzes that 
come over the wire are filtered out indi- 
vidually, just as oranges of the proper 
sizes are shot each into its proper box. 
The peep circuit receives and _ responds 
only to peeps; the toot circuit only to 
toots; the buzz circuit only to buzzes. 


How Electric Brains Work 


The rest of Mr. Televox’s brain is no 
more complicated than many other devices 
for electric signaling; far less so, in fact, 
than that most marvelous of all mechanical 
brains, the automatic telephone exchange. 
The successive peeps, toots and buzzes 
operate three different switches, setting 
these on any point of a series, depending 
upon the number of peeps or other notes. 
Three peeps will set the peep switch on its 
third point, a toot will then cause operation 
of whatever action is called for by that 
point. This completed, a buzz supplies 
the shut-down signal. Thus notified that 
he is at liberty, Mr. Televox hangs up and 
the call is over. 

With switches set as its peeping tele- 
phone correspondent directs, the machine 
performs automatically whatever task has 
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| the telephone line needs only to 
' count the number of these squeaks 


' clock. 


_ almost intelligent operations the 
- real actors, be it remembered, are 
> not the toots and peeps and buzzes. 
These are merely bugle notes that 
' wheel the army back and forth. 
| The real work is done by electrons; billions 
' of billions of them rushing over the telephone 
line to carry the notes from one bugler to 
» another, surging back and forth through 


© Televox. 
| which electrons rush out whenever light 
» tays fall on their surfaces, as though the 
» light had unlocked some door to let the 
_ uny slaves escape. One of these metals is 
| potassium, a substance so avid of chemical 
F excitement that it burns up instantly if 
» touched with a drop of water, or if exposed 
| for more than a few moments to the air. 
| To prevent such a conflagration, as well as 
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been predetermined for it on that 

articular signal combination. 
Suppose this is the task of report- 
ing the height of water in a reser- 
voir. The machine will respond by 
sound signals sent over the ordinary 
telephone line so that the inquirer 
can hear them; a series of audible 
squeaks, for example, one squeak 
for each foot of water shown by an 
automatic electric gauge. The 
human inquirer at the other end of 


as he would count the strokes of a 


Throughout this sequence of 














the electric filters that sort out the three 


' notes the Televox knows; operating the 
vacuum tubes which must be used in the 
_ electric heart of the Televox to give strength 
| for its tasks. 
' and iron and glass and aluminum and 
} rubber adjusted so_ nicely 
_ Wensley’s electric Robot are merely doors 


All the little bits of copper 
inside Mr. 


for the electrons to go through, or paths for 
them to follow, or walls to bar their way. 


He Can See, Too 
The electron eye that watches for dark- 


> ness and turns on the street lamps when- 
» ever the dusk is deep enough is even 


simpler than the electron ear of Mr. 
There are several metals from 


to facilitate the escape of electrons which 
light ejects from this metal, plates of 


| potassium for use as detectors of light rays 


are put inside a vacuum; again not a 


» perfect vacuum, for that is unobtainable, 


but merely in a very thin gas like that 


D. D. KNOWLES, AND HIS GRID-GLOW TUBE 


Passing a hand over this apparatus in New York is sufficient to start 
a steel-mill at Pittsburgh, as was recently demonstrated. 


which fills radio tubes. Such a potassium 
plate in a partial vacuum constitutes a 
photo-electric cell. 

Properly constructed and placed on top 
of a pole or building where it can see the 
sky, such a photo-electric cell will continue 
to emit a stream of electrons from its 
potassium plate so long as plenty of light 
enters it; for a thousand years if you could 
keep it illuminated that long. All day 
these electrons stream out; the cell is at 
work. 

Presently the sun goes down, the sky 
darkens, the light that enters the little 
glass cell decreases, fewer and fewer 
electrons are released from the potassium 
plate. All day the continual stream of 
electrons has been passing through a series 
of electric circuits, keeping them in a 
specified condition, as a flock of sheep 
might hold open a swinging gate. When 
darkness falls and the electron stream 
decreases, this electric gate swings shut, 
sending an automatic signal to the power- 
house, which turns on the city lights. 

With sunrise the operation reverses. 
Electrons stream out once more from the 
potassium plate inside the cell, again they 
hold the gate open, a reverse signal goes to 
the power-house. The city lights are noti- 
fied that they may go out. 

Whenever anything is reducible to a light 
signal these electric eyes of the photo- 
electric cells will take care of it in much this 
same way. One of them perfected by Dr. 
Herbert E. Ives of the Bell Telephone 
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Laboratories, in New York City, is the 
heart of the remarkable television apparatus 
perfected by that institution for its parent 
corporation, the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. Another photo- 
electric cell, installed by General Gustave 
Ferrié and M. R. Jouaust in the observatory 
at Paris, records the instant at which the 
light ray from a selected star passes the 
cross hairs of the telescope, thus setting the 
standard time for all France. Another of 


the willing little cells was trained last 
summer by one of my associates, Mr. C. A. 
Johnson, to time horse-races; starting a 
stop-watch when the shadow of the first 
horse passed the starting post, and stopping 
it automatically when the winner finished. 


How Electrons Act When Imprisoned 


The electron tool that carried the 
wave of Judge Gary’s hand from New York 
City to Pittsburgh in a fraction of a second 
is called the grid glow relay, an invention 


of Mr. D. D. Knowles, a research worker of 


the same Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company for which Mr. Wensley 
developed the Televox. Unlike the photo- 
electric cell, this device operates not by 
permitting a stream of electrons to escape, 














THE RAY THAT KILLS 


Dr. W. D. Coolidge, of the General Electric Company, 

looking at his apparatus. The beam of electrons escapes 

through the grid-like round plate on the end of the tube, 
at the reader’s right. 


but by keeping them back. Once more it js 
a small glass bottle containing the usual 
partial vacuum. Like inexperienced country 
visitors in city traffic, electrons get lost and 
confused amid the myriad hustling mele. 
cules of ordinary air. They are never 
really comfortable or efficient except when 
let loose in the wider and opener spaces 
inside these partly empty houses of glass. 

Inside the glass bulb of Mr. Knowles’ 
relay is a small metal point on which stands 
a traffic policeman. He is not a peculiarly 
strange or powerful visitor to Electronia, 
but merely a collection of ordinary elec. 
trons especially detailed to stand there and 
to keep the street closed. 

So long as these electrons keep their posts 
on this srrall metal point their presence 
repels other electrons which are crowded on 
another metal point-a fraction of an inch 
away. Like citizens eager to cross a city 
street, these other electrons try to leave 
their places on the crowded curb of the 
second metal point, and to surge over toa 
small metal cylinder in the same vacuum 
bulb. The electronic traffic policeman 
prevents this surge. So long as. the 
traffic post is occupied the electron crowd 
must stay on the far side of the street. 
Everything remains in what diplomats used 
to call the status quo. 

The electrons that constitute the trafic 
policeman hold their posts on the small 
metal point inside the grid-glow relay for 
the good reason that Mr. Knowles has 
provided no place else for them to go. The 
little pointed wire on which they stand is 
connected to a longer wire that passes 
through the wall of the glass bulb into the 
outside world. Care is taken, however, 
that this wire touches nothing. The instant 
it does touch anything, like a human hand 
or a water pipe or any other object that 
conducts electricity, the whole post-full of 
electronic traffic policemen deserts instantly 
down the wire and into the object that has 
touched it. 

That releases the larger crowd of electrons 
waiting on the curbstone. These rush 
across inside the bulb, making a visible 
glow of pinkish light and also creatinga 
considerable electric current which is easy 
to detect or to magnify. This explains 
the trick of the hand wave. Appliances 
are so arranged that even the near approach 
of a conducting object like a hand permits 
the electron traffic officers to drop their 
duty and escape. The resultant surge ol 
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DR. PHILLIPS THOMAS EXPLAINS HIS POWER RAY 


The ray discovered by this Westinghouse engineer is a beam of radio waves which can be sent in any desired direction. 
Assisting him in his demonstration is Miss Adele Frank. 


the other electrons inside the tube provides 
a signa! that can be amplified and sent over 
the wires, to do any desired task at any 
desired distance. 

There are electron aids, too, for taste and 
smell. Anybody can taste the sourness of 
vinegar if it is strong enough, but chemists 
now have an electron device that will 
detect traces of vinegar or other acid far 
too weak for the most delicate human 
palate. It is called a hydrogen-ion in- 
dicator because the sourness of acids is 
really due to those invisible particles called 
hydrogen ions. Other electron devices 
employing vacuum tubes will smell traces 
of dangerous gases that the real nose misses 
entirely. They will even write for you a 
continuous record of the sulphur dioxide or 
other gases escaping up the chimney each 
moment from your factory fires. 


The Death Ray 


Perhaps most spectacular of the electron 
tools are those that generate the new 
electric rays. Dr. W. D. Coolidge, dis- 
tinguished research physicist of the General 
Electric Company, invented some years ago 
a form of X-ray tube in which the rays are 
created by a stream of electrons squirted 
against a small metal button inside the 
tube. Last year Dr. Coolidge devised 
another in which the stream of electrons 
hits a thin metal window in the vacuum 
tube instead of a metal button. Through 


this they escape into the air, creating the 
new cathode ray, a beam of pure electrons. 
Few things are more powerful. White 
diamonds turn pink or blue under its blast; 
living plants or animals curl up and die; 
solid metals melt and run like wax. Only 
the fact that its range through air is small 
keeps this ray from being the most power- 
ful engine of destruction known to man. 


The Power Ray 


The other new ray—power ray is a 
more accurate name than death ray—the 
electrons generate but do not accompany. 
This is a beam of radio waves of very short 
wavelength, proposed and partially realized 
by Dr. Phillips Thomas, of the Westinghouse 
research organization, who forecast its 
possible future in a recent address to the 
New York Electrical Society. 

“We may visualize,” he said, ‘“‘a parallel 
beam of radiation ten centimeters or four 
inches across, along which is being sent 
ten kilowatts of energy. What sort of 
effects shall we find? Will this be a means 
of delivering energy for heat and light to 
individual houses? ‘Tesla had a similar idea 
many years ago. Later improvements in 
the radio art make it interesting to consider 
such a possibility once more. We may 
imagine each house furnished with a half- 
wave oscillator in line with a parallel beam 
from a sending station, so that heat and 
light may be obtained very much as at 











present, by simply turning a switch, but 
without the costly transmission-wire equip- 
ment now required. 

“Again, suppose it should happen that 
this four-inch beam of highly-concentrated 
energy should render conducting the air 
through which it passes. Then ordinary 
electric power could be sent along the beam 
as though the beam were a transmission 
line. The beam could be directed to any 
desired spot, with dire results to the 
target.” 

Confronted by this quite reasonable 
forecast and surrounded by already realized 
marvels like the Televox and cathode ray, 
novelists may dream of mechanical work- 
men or electric armies, writers of detective 
fiction may envisage mysteries before 
which even Sherlock Holmes might be no 
longer imperturbed. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether such mechanical monsters or 
electric criminals touch at all the real 
utility of these extensions of man’s eyes or 
arms. What these inventions are most apt 
to do is to take over tasks too dangerous or 
too disagreeable for men. 


Real Uses for These Inventions 


Major Raymond Phillips of London is 
reported to have invented an apparatus 
which will stop all the machinery in a 
factory whenever anyone shouts “Help”’, 
the sound-waves actuating the sensitive 
electric watchman much as the peeps or 
toots affect the Televox. A Connecticut 
radio engineer claims to have constructed a 
device which opens his garage door, starts 
the engine and drives the car to the front 
steps on spoken order to a microphone 
inside the house. 

But it is easy for someone in a factory 
to press a safety button and stop the 
machinery, and such a button signal is less 
apt to be mistaken or given falsely. It is 
probably less trouble to go out and get 
an automobile than to keep temperamental 
electric gadgets in working order. Me- 
chanical Robots to do our daily work are 
entirely possible within the present re- 
sources of science; they are even easy. 
But nobody would want them. Most men 
would rather climb into bed unassisted 
than to have a cog-wheel valet tuck them in. 

It is otherwise with tasks that men fear. 
Scientific observations in the crater of a 
volcano have been made by living men, but 
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dangerously and incompletely. A me. 
chanical observer will be less sensitive than 
a man and has no life to lose if lava over. 
whelms it. Its reports come through un. 
waveringly over the connecting wire until 
the end. 

Three-fourths of the earth’s surface no 
man has ever seen, that portion covered by 
the deep sea. Many curious creatures live 
there; fish carrying luminous lanterns, 
spider-like animals that walk on stilts in 
the soft ooze of the bottom. Electric eyes, 
ears and arms, sent down six miles beneath 
the waves to report how life really goes on 
under a water pressure of five tons to the 
square inch, might send back to us fragile 
surface dwellers some marvelous visions. 
Let the more practical-minded think of a 
machine that could find the sunken gold ing 
lost treasure ship, load it in a bucket and 
send it up on a rope. 

In more everyday affairs, it would be 
convenient to have automatic firemen to 
send into posts of extreme danger with the 
hose, the real firemen directing the oper- 
ations of these manikins more safely and 
more efficiently from a point of better 
observation in the rear. A thousand similar 
opportunities would occur in another great 
war. There is no reason for machines to 
do things that men or women can do as 
well; the human brain will always have a 
greater flexibility in emergencies than any 
arrangement of vacuum tubes and levers. 
The opportunities for real Robots lie in 
things that men dare not try. 

Fiction writers make a curious mistake 
about the Robots. Always these are 
imagined as distorted images of humanity; 
gigantic, horrible monstrosities like store- 
window dummies full of mechanical brains. 
Real Robots are not like that, for plenty 
of them exist already in forms no more 
monstrous than the automobiles that ease 
our legs or the telephones that lengthen 
our ears. Mr. Wensley’s Televox has 
some of the powers of a man, but no one 
tried to make it look human. 

While prophets of evil peer anxiously 
down the corridors of time for a first sight 
of the Robot army marching monstrously 
against mankind, the real Robots arrive 
unrecognized and proceed to make them- 
selves useful. They are merely these new 
tools to better the senses, lengthen the 
arms and ease the labors of mankind. 
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OURTEEN years ago only one per 

cent. of Canada was Dry—meaning 
that roughly one out of every hundred 
persons in the Dominion lived in territory 
where sale of strong liquor at retail was 
illegal. Some three years afterwards a 
remarkable succession of events had com- 
bined with a wave of emotionalism to in- 
crease that Dry portion so that it included 
almost seventy-five out of every hundred 
inhabitants. To-day, through the operation 
of other forces, the wave has receded; only 
seven out of every hundred now live in 
regions that remain legally Dry. 

Just what this decline and fall of Pro- 
hibition proves is very difficult to say. If 
it is platitudinous that you cannot make 
men better by passing laws, it may be that 
you would not make them worse by re- 
pealing laws. The convinced Prohibition- 
ist may perhaps draw very cold comfort 
from the failure of Canadian Prohibition 
to stay put; on the other hand, he may 
solace himself with the consolation that 
things are better than they were fourteen 
years ago. At least the bar as an institu- 
tion has disappeared. 

Only a consideration of the social effects 
involved can answer the question whether 
Canada is now better off, or worse. The 
broad effect is that the Canadian has re- 
gained the privilege—shared by the visitor 
—of buying liquor legally in more than 
nine-tenths of his country, calculated by 
density of population. However, instead of 
buying it over a bar, he buys it from his 
government, or through avenues super- 
vised by and yielding substantial revenue to 
his government. 

In and out, the change of public opinion 
toward liquor traffic was equally rapid, 
from Wet to Dry and back again to Wet. 
If we except Quebec, which was at one time 
regarded by its more “unco’ guid” sister 
Provinces as the scalawag and drunkard’s 


resort of Canada, complete Prohibition in 






Canada lasted only four years. Prohibition 
legislation began in the West—and so did 
the slide away from it, which culminated 
in the sensational turn-over of Ontario, 
usually considered as the bluest of all 
“blue” sections, and home of more than 
one-third the Canadian population. 

To the convinced Prohibitionist, that 
was the unkindest cut of all. For now, to 
get away from publicly approved liquor 
traffic—nowhere will he escape _ illegal 
traffic—he must hie himself to the farthest 
northern section of the down-east Maritime 
Provinces, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island. Even there Newfoundland, a Wet 
British colony, and St. Pierre, a Wet French 
colony, are within a few hours’ sail. 


The Part That Voters Played 


Prohibition in Canada was, of course, a 
war-time measure. Anti-liquor legislation 
was a form of war emotionalism, preluded 
by such ordinances as those curtailing selling 
hours, reducing the number of licensed 
premises, and creating dispensaries. It is 
not without interest that of the seven 
provinces which went dry during 1916 and 
1917, four did so by referendum. In the 
remaining three, although ordinary legisla- 
tion was employed, without a plebiscite 
and without disturbance to the political 
party in pover, politicians undoubtedly 
had their ears to the ground. They cer- 
tainly had, again, when Prohibition began 
to decline and fall; for instead of trying to 
legislate to re-introduce liquor—always 
most dangerous for a_ politician—they 
passed the buck to the plebiscite. 

Of the six provinces which jettisoned 
Prohibition from 1921 to 1926, and substi- 
tuted government control, four did so by 
referendum. The only time that Quebec 
wavered, back in 1919, the provincial gov- 
ernment employed the referendum, and 
learned that a majority of the electorate 
did not want total Prohibition. Only in 
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Ontario did a political party in power stake 
everything by dissolving parliament, going 
to the country, and seeking reélection on 
practically no other platform than re- 
legalization of liquor. 

That Canada should have been Dry in 
some sections and Wet in others, or that 
the degree of dryness or wetness can under 
present legislation vary, was a constitu- 
tional innovation. The nine provinces of 
Canada are, in some respects, very much 
less sovereign commonwealths than the 
States of the union; in particular, the 
Criminal Code is entirely federal, with one 
criminal law throughout the Dominion. 
Although each province retains full control 
of civil law, and although Prohibition was 
essentially a matter of civil law, the 
criminal code would obviously have to be 
invoked to enforce it. 

A somewhat analogous system prevailed 
in the United States before national Pro- 
hibition; but the federal government of 
Canada, in spite of forcible solicitation, 
steadfastly declined to enact an Eighteenth 
Amendment blanketing the country. All 
it consented to do was to pass some “im- 
plementing”’ laws, making it easier for a Dry 


province to administer its individual quietus. 


Importing Liquor into ‘‘ Dry” Provinces 


The federal government refused, for 
example, to interfere with the jealously 
guarded rights of inter-provincial trade. 
As a matter of fact, it probably could not, 
and still remain true to its constitution. 
While the autonomy of each province is 
such that it can regulate its own affairs, 
it cannot so regulate the affairs of another. 
The crux of the liquor situation was, in 
fact, transportation. I believe I am correct 
in saying that never, during the entire 
continuance of Prohibition, was it illegal to 
possess liquor; if it had been, the homes of 
some of the highest and purest, even in 
Ontario, would have been raided. But it 
became illegal to transport liquor, and unless 
you are a rich man with a big cellar laid 
down before Prohibition, there is no way 
to get liquor except by having it trans- 
ported to you. 

Eventually, the railways and express 
companies refused to transport liquor; but 
before that an interesting and rather amus- 
ing fight raged. During the earliest days 
of Prohibition, the rights of inter-provincial 
trade ensured that you could always get 
your liquor provided you didn’t buy it 
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within the province. Both Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, which border one another, 


forbade the sale. of liquor within their 


boundaries; but they discovered that they 
could not prevent breweries from manu- 
facturing liquor within the province for ex- 
port to another province—nor their people 
from importing for consumption. 

So Calgary, which is in Alberta, went on 
making beer and shipping it across the 
provincial boundary to Maple Creek, Sas- 
katchewan; the express company then 
brought it back to fill individual consumer’s 
orders. If you lived in Calgary—as I did 
at the time—you merely took account of 
the lost motion and the lost time, and 
ordered early. Saskatchewan did the same 
in reverse motion, sending its Regina beer 
on a return journey to and from Medicine 
Hat, Alberta. Sometimes you did not even 
have to send your money out of the prov- 
ince, but paid it to the resident agent who 
took your order. 

The absurdity of this—for all except the 
express companies—led to a general tighten- 
ing up. The receiving end was blocked 
entirely, even when the shipping end—such 
as the always Wet province of Quebec— 
could not be controlled. There was a time 
in Ontario when transporting liquor—even 
transporting it in one’s pocket on the street 
—was punished with a $200 fine, with or 
without summary conviction. Certain prov- 
inces made the manufacture of liquor 
illegal within their boundaries. Yet the 
paradox was that Ontario, the blue ribbon 
province, the paragon of Prohibitionists, 
continued to manufacture liquor—and to 
export it to Quebec, whose drinking pro- 
clivities it so openly deplored. During 
1922-23, nearly $400,000 worth of Ontario 
beer was exported to Quebec, as well as 
large quantities of the well-known rye 
whiskies of Ontario! 


Government Control in Quebec 


Quebec, as has been said, was the object 
of much obloquy; nevertheless, it was the 
key-province of Prohibition. Never at any 
time was it completely Dry, although for 
a brief time liquor was harder to get. In 
1917, hotel and restaurant licenses were 
reduced; in 1918 the open bar disappeared. 
In the same year a measure formulating 
total Prohibition was enacted; but before 
it came into effect—which was to have 
been May ist, 1919—it was apparent that 
public opinion was against it. 
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A referendum was then 
introduced giving the elec- 
torate the right of saying 
if they favored retention 
of beer and wine as bever- 
ages. A campaign notable 
in its intensity resulted 
in a large vote in favor of 
such retention. But dur- 
ing the entire time that 
hard liquor was off the 
open market, a somewhat 
abused prescription system 






































put it at practically every- 
one’s disposal. In 1921, 
the inauguration of the 
Quebec Liquor Commis- 
sion, a pioneer of government control which 
is still considered the best system in exist- 
ence, brought hard liquor back again. Only 
few minor changes have been made in the 
Quebec system since then. 


In Yukon and the Northwest 


The next to fall off the wagon, oddly 
enough, was the far-distant Yukon Terri- 
tory. One had been surprised enough— 
considering the Yukon’s erstwhile reputa- 
tion, which was probably unjustified—that 
it had ever gone Dry at all. This it had 
done, in 1917, by a majority of three. The 
dryness was comparative, since although 
the importation and manufacture of liquor 
had been forbidden, license holders had 
still been allowed to sell it. 

This condition was quashed in 1920, 
when further sales were forbidden; but in 
1921 the right to import liquor was restored. 
That right was seemingly of questionable 
value, for everything imported into the 
Yukon must pass over the Alaska pan- 
handle from Skagway, and by this time 


THE WHITE PROVINCES OF CANADA WENT “DRY” TEN YEARS 
AGO—ONLY QUEBEC STAYED WET 


the United States was Dry, and the trans- 
portation of liquor, even in bond, was 
theoretically forbidden. Nevertheless, I 
can testify from personal knowledge that 
when I visited Whitehorse, Yukon Terri- 
tory, in 1922, plenty of liquor was purchas- 
able; and I believe that the transportation 
problem has since been adjusted with 
Alaska. 


Four Western Provinces Vote ‘‘Wet” 


British Columbia also went Wet in 1921, 
followed by Manitoba in 1923, Alberta in 
1924, and Saskatchewan in 1925. The 
country thus definitely entered the era of 
government control. The bar was gone, 
perhaps for ever, and until the taverns 
began to come back, drinking was removed 
from public gaze. Whether government 
control is the same as temperance legisla- 
tion is once more involved in the social 
effects; but the reason for control has never 
been more clearly or more crudely expressed 
than in the statute which brought liquor 
back to Saskatchewan. Section 229, under 
the heading of ‘General 
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Intent,” says: 
















“The purpose and intent of 
this Act are to prohibit trans- 
actions in liquor which take 
place wholly within the Prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan except 
under control of the board. 
. . . The provisions of this Act 
dealing with the importation, 
sale and disposition of liquor 
within the province . . . pro- 
vide the means by which such 
control shall be made effective.” 














NOVA SCOTIA AND PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND (in white on this map) 
ARE THE ONLY PORTIONS OF POPULATED CANADA NOW “DRY” 


In endorsing govern- 
ment control, the Ca- 
nadian electorate—envied 
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by many Americans for the revocability 
of their own democratic acts—were of course 
influenced by many considerations. There 
were the usual ones that irk the Wet 
American—the difficulty of administering 
the law, the change in the temper of the 
people, the loss of the finer emotions which 
had originally prompted Prohibition. But 
in the Canadian provinces, functioning as 
independent units, there was still another 
motive. They were poor. The end of the 
war saw them struggling against a load of 
debts and decreased prosperity. Their 
annual incomes showed deficits, with higher 
taxes to follow. 

They looked with considerable intent to 
Quebec, which had recovered in a semi- 
miraculous way, had no labor trouble, and 
no deficits. The Quebec Liquor Commis- 
sion, from the very start, paid handsome 
profits to the state, so that in the fiscal 
year 1923-24, for example, the provincial 
treasury had a surplus of $1,300,000 in 
receipts over ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditures. It was no secret, either, 
that some of the provinces viewed Quebec 
with green-eyed jealousy, because of the 
enormous tourist traffic that its liquor 
system attracted. 

At present only Prince Edward Island, 
which went Dry in 1901; Nova Scotia, 
which this past spring decided to take no 
action until public opinion had been 
sounded out, and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, which are distant and unpopulated, 
are Dry.. New Brunswick became Wet 
last September, after ten Dry years; and 
it is worthy of notice that Premier Baxter 
of New Brunswick, in introducing, in 
April, 1927, a repealing act as a government 
measure, recalled that in 1916 he had 
introduced the existing Intoxicating Liquor 
Act, and declared emphatically that it had 
produced neither Prohibition nor respect 
for the law. Another notable event in 
1927 was a referendum in Manitoba on the 
sale of beer by the glass. Under the law 
beer was obtainable only to drink at home. 
The referendum produced 75,718 in favor 
of, and 65,299 against beer by the glass. 


How Ontario Became “Wet” 


But most striking of all was the Ontario 
result. That rich and beautiful province 
went Dry by arbitrary legislation in 1916, 
with the promise of a referendum when the 
war was over. The referendum was taken 
in 1919, and showed a vote of 68 per cent. 














in favor of continuing the Ontario Temper- 
ance Act. A second plebiscite was taken 
in 1924, and showed this time a favorable 
vote of only 51 per cent. Since ro109, 
political parties had greatly changed; the 
Conservatives were back in power, having 
signally defeated the Farmers’ Party; and 
Premier Ferguson, of the Conservatives, 
encouraged by the 1924 plebiscite, in the 
fall of 1926 dissolved his parliament, and 
held a general election based almost en- 
tirely upon the re-introduction of liquor 
through government control. 

It was an audacious move. He already 
had a two-thirds majority in the provincial 
House, and knew the perils he ran. He 
would align against himself a heavy church 
vote, much of which had probably been his 
before. Whereas there would be a great 
many Dry Conservatives, the Liberals who 
happened to be Wet would be unlikely to 
vote to help a Conservative government 
back to power. And the bootleggers, of 
course, could ke relied upon to vote Dry, 
to protect their own interests. By voting 
for Ferguson’s candidates, you did not 
vote for a higher or a lower tariff, or armies 
or Leagues of Nations, or any other mea- 
sure, but purely and simply that you favored 
the abolition of Prohibition. 

And what happened? At dissolution, 
the Conservatives had 76 members in a 
legislative house of 111. They came back 
with 75. An analysis of the popular vote 
showed a majority of 61 per cent. for 
government control. 


Rules and Regulations 


There are thus (excluding the Yukon 
Territory) seven provinces Wet out of 
nine. There are also, owing to the idio- 
syncrasies of provincial legislators, seven 
different liquor laws; and the Old Soak 
who tours Canada from coast to coast is 
probably due for some bewilderment. It 
has been suggested, indeed, that inasmuch 
as each of the seven, although hospitable 
enough to tourists, insists upon their observ- 
ing the local laws, all forthcoming Guide 
Books to Canada should print the seven 
sets of laws as a supplement. 

It may be instructive to ask “What is 
strong liquor?” since most of the provincial 
statutes attempt that difficult definition. 
The British Columbia law lays down the 
rule that “liquor” includes 


“all fermented, spirituous and malt liquors, and all 
combinations thereof, and all liquids which are 
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intoxicating, and any liquid which contains more 
than one per centum of alcohol by weight shall be 
conclusively deemed to be intoxicating.” 


Saskatchewan, again, defines “beer” as 
meaning 
“any beverage obtained by the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion of an infusion or decoction of barley, malt 


and hops or any other similar products, in drink- 
able water.” 


Four out of the seven provinces require 
you to have a permit before you can buy 
liquor. The prices of the permit vary, but 
average around $2.00. Mostly they are 
good until December 31st of the year in 
which issued, and can be renewed if ex- 
hausted before that. Non-residents’ per- 
mits, upon proper proof, are easily obtain- 
able, usually at the same price, although 
some provinces issue a single-purchase cut- 
rate permit. 

Three things stand out from the present 
Canadian laws. The first is that nowhere 
can hard liquor be bought by the glass— 
not even in semi-private places like clubs. 
The second is that although the open bar 
has been abolished, four provinces provide 
facilities for beer by the glass—at “ taverns,”’ 


“beer gardens,” or whatever alias they trav- 
elunder. The only apparent difference this 
has from the old-time bar is that the waiter 
serves you at a table. The third thing to 
notice is that only Quebec has a system of 


licensed restaurants. Drinking with meals 
is perhaps the sanest method of drinking; 
it must be either because of this or its 
French ancestry that Quebec is the great 
wine-drinking province. 

The efforts of the Quebec Liquor Com- 
mission have undoubtedly been directed 
towards making the Quebecker drink wine, 
and especially French wine, in preference 
to whisky. During the fiscal year 1925-26, 
the sale of spirits in Quebec increased by 
25,763 gallons over 1924-25, but the sale 
of wines increased by 168,369 gallons. A 
Western province, Alberta, reported during 
the same period, on the other hand, that 
94.07 per cent. of its total sales were beer. 


Drunkards and Bootleggers 


In conclusion, we may deal with some 
of the social effects of the return of liquor 
to Canada. Sociological investigators have 
endeavored to prove that the overturning 
of Prohibition has been an evil, and has 
been attended by conditions not to Canada’s 
credit. But my own observation is that 
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investigators will invariably try to prove 
whatever they want to prove, whether 
supported by facts or not. 

Most of the harrowing descriptions that 
have occasionally enlivened the pages of 
American magazines which lean towards 
social reform have certainly been figments 
of the imagination. On the other hand, 
some of the anti-Prohibition organs of the 
United States have been guilty of just as 
much exaggeration, depicting Wet Canada 
as a land where no one gets drunk. I have 
seen many drunken people in Canada since 
Prohibition went out—and not all of them, 
as the anti-Prohibitionist jibes, are Ameri- 
cans! 

The “restrictions” imposed upon pur- 
chase of liquor in Canada are to be inter- 
preted, from the temperance reformer’s 
standpoint, rather ironically. They are 
generous; a man who could consume 
Manitoba’s restrictions, for example, would 
have quite a capacity. Quebec’s one bottle 
of hard liquor per day need not be taken 
too literally; it means, generally, per store 
—and you can always get someone else to 
buy another, or even come back again 
later when the clerk has forgotten you. In 
Ontario, erstwhile “blue” province, the 
legal possession of a valid permit entitles 
you to buy out the entire store, if necessary. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
bootlegger has ceased to operate in the 
Wet provinces. Except for a few amateurs 
of the complaisant bell-hop or taxi-driver 
type, carrying a private stock to sell to 
convivialists late at night, he has been 
driven out of business by the fact that the 
government undersells him. 


The Effect of Liquor upon Trade 


Nor has John Barleycorn had a deleteri- 
ous effect upon trade. The bank clearings 
in Canada in 1926 were $800,000,000 more 
than in 1925, and higher than any year 
since 1920. Savings deposits were $55,- 
000,000 higher in 1926 than in 1925. The 
railways reported having hauled 2,095,- 
000,000 more ton miles of freight than in 
1925 and 3,536,000,000 more than in 
1924. The effects upon provincial treas- 
uries have been startling. Following the 
post-war depression, several provinces were 
up against it; going into the liquor business 
has set them on their feet again. 

During the last reported fiscal year, for 
example, Quebec had a total net surplus 
of revenue over expenditure of $804,855, 
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Manitoba of $706,000, British Columbia of | 


$100,793. Alberta and Saskatchewan simi- 
larly show surpluses. Ontario, on the 
contrary, then a Dry province, had a 
deficit of $812,140; New Brunswick, then 
also Dry, of $61,523; Nova Scotia, still 
Dry, of $852,463. 

But Ontario, for the year ending October 
31, 1927, which included five months’ 
operation of government liquor stores, made 
(according to the Provincial Treasurer’s 
statement) a surplus of $278,900, to which 
$3,300,000 liquor profit contributed. The 
provincial debt was reduced by $3,000,000. 

Liquor profits in 1926 gave Quebec 
$5,546,000, British Columbia $3,331,000, 
Alberta $1,803,000 and Manitoba $1,234,- 
ooo. Of British Columbia’s net profits, 


LIQUOR SYSTEMS OF CANADA 
““Vendor”—government liquor store, consumption being prohibited therein. 
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about 5 per cent. went to reserve, 16 per 
cent. to mothers’ pensions, 28 per cent. to 
municipalities, 12 per cent. to hospitals, 
and the balance to consolidated revenue. 

One final social result has been the 
effect upon the tourist business. The 
tourist trade, and especially the American 
tourist trade, is now so important as to 
rank as almost the third largest industry 
of the Dominion. I have already said that 
the rich tourist trade of Quebec made the 
other provinces envious; and while this 
was not, of course, the only consideration, 
it is noteworthy that Ontario—which in 
scenic and other attractions is fully the 
rival of Quebec—was, while it was Dry, 
put to desperate measures to try to divert 
some of the rich stream to itself. 

















“Restaurant”’—for sale for consumption with meals. 
“‘Brewery” or ‘‘grocer’”—delivered to your home. 


















““Glass’’—sale by the glass, at hotel, beer parlor, or tavern, no permit being necessary. 








Where You Can Buy 











Province Permit Restrictions 
Necessary | Spirits Wine Beer 
8S ee No Vendor Vendor Vendor One bottle of spirits per day, 
Restaurant | Restaurant | irrespective of size. No other 
Glass restriction 
Grocer 





Vendor 


Vendor 


. One case of liquor or five 


cases of beer + 


Vendor 








New Brunswick...... No Vendor 


Vendor 





One bottle of spirits per day, 
irrespective of size. No other 
restriction 


Vendor 





Yes Vendor 


Vendor 





Vendor One case of spirits per week, 
Brewery 24 quarts of beer per week § 
Glass ¢ 











Saskatchewan........ No Vendor 


Vendor 





1 quart of spirits, 1 gallon of 
wine, 2 gallons of beer—all 
per day 


Vendor 








CALS Sr a a 






Vendor 








Vendor None 
Brewery 


Glass 









British Columbia... .. Vendor 











Vendor 





Vendor 
Glass 

















Nova Scotia 
and 
Prince Edward Island 





Sold by government vendor only against medical prescription 


















{ For beer, Ontario has a “‘cash and carry’ 
the brewery. 
t Shortly to be inaugurated. 


§ The Manitoba system is not an over-the-counter one. The vendor takes your order and your cash, 
but delivers to your residence. An exception is, however, made if you live in a district with no delivery 


facilities and no store. 


* The old 4.4 per cent. beer is still sold in Ontario taverns. : 
system up to 6 bottles. Beyond that, it is delivered from 
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eAimeticen Ships and British 
Opinion 





BY FRANK H. 


SIMONDS 








I. The First Chapter: Geneva 


T WAS my fortune to be in London 
during most of the month of December, 

throughout the period when the disclosure 
of the new American naval program was 
provoking very wide and general British 
comment and when British opinion was 
taking form. I had opportunity to talk 
with Englishmen of almost every rank of 
life, official, naval, political, journalistic, 
and, finally, with that rather vague per- 
sonality whom we are wont to describe as 
“the man in the street.” 

Since beyond any doubt this naval de- 
cision of ours must prove the most impor- 
tant single incident in recent Anglo-Ameri- 
can history, with possibilities and implica- 
tions which have as yet been only imper- 
fectly envisaged on either side of the Atlan- 
tic, it is my purpose to devote the current 
article to an examination of British opinion 
as I found it. In this examination I shall 
strive to present as objectively as possible 
what the British do actually think and the 
reasons for their judgments. 

At the outset of any such analysis, it is 
essential to note the first chapter, covering 
the Geneva Conference, which the English 
name the Coolidge Conference. Before 
this unlucky meeting took place there was 
not the smallest notion of its importance 
in the British mind. Not only did the 
press mainly ignore it, but, almost without 
exception, none of the larger newspapers 
took the trouble to send to Geneva corre- 
spondents of first-rate caliber. Many 
questions of far greater domestic interest 
occupied attention at that time. 

Preparation for the meeting was left 
mainly to the Admiralty, and it was treated 
simply as a technical matter. No inkling 
existed in the British mind of the importance 
attached to the conference by the American 
Government and public. Not the smallest 


attempt was made—and here the contrast 
with the Japanese is striking—to get even 
a glimpse of American psychology. 

In so far as there was any British view, 
it was essentially insular and national. 
Britons of all ranks were confident that the 
British right to a supreme navy was beyond 
debate and that the British conditions, 
both in Europe and in the Empire, were 
peculiar. It was accepted that all Ameri- 
cans must see that for Britain a navy was a 
necessity and for America a luxury. The 
Admiralty and the Government went to 
Geneva believing that there was certainty 
of success and that success meant, in the 
main, convincing American delegates of the 
utter justice of British views. 

When trouble arose, almost at the outset 
of the conference, London remained totally 
in the dark. The universal American revolt 
against what seemed the deliberate purpose 
of the British representatives to deny to the 
United States the right and the fact of 
parity reached London only indirectly, 
and from America, a few days after the 
event had occurred. 

So unexpected was this development and 
so unprepared for it was the British mind, 
that it was at once interpreted as the direct 
consequence of rather discreditable maneu- 
vers on the part of the American press, of 
skilful manipulations by a lobby of armor 
and ship-makers in the United States, and 
of totally unreasonable view and inferior 
mental equipment on the part of the Ameri- 
can representatives. From first to last, it 
was and it remains incomprehensible to the 
British mind that the British proposals 
could have failed to convince honest and 
intelligent Americans. Failure, then, was 
to be set down to circumstances which had 
no relation to the merits of the British case. 

When the conference had failed, al- 
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though American displeasure was vaguely 
noted in certain newspapers, the extent of 
the disaster was not appreciated and the 


official world took up the easy line that noth- 


ing serious had happened. The press, 
with at least a measure of official inspiration, 
agreed in minimizing the affair altogether. 
It was felt to be bad taste to criticize too 
severely what remained an obvious example 
of American unreasonableness. 

It followed inevitably that when in his 
annual message President Coolidge re- 
ferred to the Geneva failure in unmistak- 
ably critical terms—and to the British 
share particularly—there was an immediate 
and enormous surprise in London. If a 
few voices had been raised against Ad- 
miralty blundering and diplomatic feeble- 
ness, it was still true that the nation as a 
whole had not the smallest idea that Geneva 
was not a closed incident and that the 
Coolidge Conference had come to nothing. 

The hint in the President’s message that 
foreshadowed a big naval increase was 
accepted with mingled incredulity and dis- 
pleasure. The British comment was di- 
rected at politely censuring the President 
for having made the suggestion, rather 
than at any discussion of the possibility of 
actual naval expansion in the United States. 
There was a certain sense of uneasiness, but 
nothing more. 

By contrast, the later announcement of 
the American naval program came as a 
bombshell. For the first time, there was 
at least a dawning notion that the United 
States might be in earnest. Moreover, the 
stupendous nature of the proposed program 
took the British breath away, because it 
disclosed unmistakably a purpose to build 
on such a scale as to make British com- 
petition utterly unthinkable, by reason of 
the condition of the British Treasury. 

Even at this point the British press and 
public refused to accept the American pro- 
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posals as serious. Aside from the able and 
illuminating articles by the Washington 
correspondent of the London Times, Mr, 
Wilmot Lewis, dispatches from American 
correspondents served to establish the idea 
that the United States was bluffing, that 
the program was no more than a bargaining 
affair. Moreover, there was widespread 
declaration that even if we had the money, 
we lacked the shipyards in which to build 
the boats and the men to operate them. 

Again the policy of “Hush, Hush!” was 
disclosed in the press and in the public 
comment of political leaders. The British 
Government [having in advance of the 
American disclosure declared its purpose to 
suspend the building of two of three 
cruisers which were to have been laid down, 
comment concentrated upon the contrast 
between the British gesture and the Ameri- 
can answer. 

The single really irritating circumstance 
lay in the fact that the resignation of Lord 
Cecil from the Government and the later 
charges which he made in the House of 
Lords and on the public platform—fixing 
upon the British cabinet the responsibility 
for failure at Geneva—were manifestly 
being widely circulated in the United 
States and were confirming all the charges 
made by the American press and Goverr- 
ment and accepted by the American people. 

Nevertheless, one must recognize that 
the British people as a whole do not yet 
believe that the United States is in earnest. 
No one in official quarters actually believes 
that we shall build the ships scheduled. 
There is intense irritation at our proposals, 
there is resentment, and there are both a 
measure of suspicion and a considerable 
amount of bad feeling; but there is not yet 
an acceptance of the idea that British naval 
supremacy in the world is seriously chal- 
lenged. Such an idea remains too mon- 
strous for the average Briton to grasp. 


LL. What John Bull Thinks 


The officia! view is that British naval 
construction policy must be announced as 
providing for national needs without re- 
gard to the American program. Britain 
publicly renounces competition, practically 
foregoes certain portions of its program. 
But it would be a colossal mistake to see 
in this state of mind a permanent thing. 


Several years must pass before we could 
build to parity on any terms, and it is the 
current view in Britain that before then 
we would get tired and quit. 

On the other hand, if we hold to the 
course outlined, if it becomes clear two 
years hence that we mean to build as we 
have’ forecast, then the real situation will 
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arrive and British leadership will have to 
reach a definite decision. To-day British 
policy is summed up in the immortal 
Asquithian tag of “wait and see.” There 
is a very great and growing uneasiness. 
At last it is perceived that the Geneva 
Naval Conference was a disaster. But 
there is not the smallest recognition of any 
inherent right in the American claims. 

When one comes to analyze British 
opinion at close range, nothing is more strik- 
ing to an American than the degree to 
which it excludes from the reckoning every 
essential element in the American case. 
Thus, in any conversation about the naval 
issue, an American in London will invari- 
ably see the discussion fall into the same 
mold. ‘‘We realize,” he will be told, ‘‘that 
your country can afford to build the ships. 
We grant you that it has the legal right to 
build as many cruisers as it chooses. But 
will you please tell us the reason why you 
need the ships?” 

Then, inevitably the American has to 
listen to a brief statement of the peculiar 
conditions of the British Empire, the long 
stretches of sea-lanes, the dependence of 
the Mother Country upon foreign food. 
And over against this will be set a picture of 
America, isolated, impregnable, self-support- 
ing. Out of this contrast will be drawn the 
inescapable conclusion that even an Ameri- 
can must perceive the British need for ships, 
as many ships as it believes it needs. 
“But why the American need?” 

I suppose that nine out of ten Americans, 
faced with this interrogation, would reply: 
“But at Washington, Lord Balfour, speak- 
ing for the British Empire, accepted the 
principle of parity. In a word, your repre- 
sentatives accepted American right and 
need for as many ships as Britain, for the 
equality which has been translated into 
parity in the later conversations. How 
can you fairly ask, now, that I explain 
American need for the ships to which Lord 
Balfour agreed we were entitled more than 
SIX years ago?” 

But it happens that Lord Balfour, him- 
self, has clearly explained this Washington 
declaration. I confess that, personally, I 
held to the American view unti! after I had 
met him at a luncheon at which naval mat- 
ters were discussed—he sent me a steno- 
graphic record of his actual words at 

ashington, which were as follows: 

‘Taking those two as really belonging to 
one subject, namely the battle fleet, taking 
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those two, the battleships themselves. and 
the vessels auxiliary and necessary to a 
battle fleet, we think that the proportions 
between the various countries (as contained 
in Secretary Hughes’s proposals) is reason- 
able. We think the limitation of amounts is 
acceptable; we think it should be accepted; 
we firmly believe that it will be accepted.” 

A moment later Lord Balfour added: 

“However, there may be other questions 
of detail, questions connected with replace- 
ment, questions connected with cruisers, 
which are not connected or required. for 
fleet action. But those are matters: for 
technical experts and, however they may 
be decided, they do not. touch the main 
outline of the structure which the United 
States Government desire erected and which 
we earnestly desire to be of help to them 
in erecting.” $4 

Examining this statement in its context, 
I do not see how it is possible to escape the 
contention made by Lord Balfour~himself, 
in a speech at East Lothian, that~ the 
tonnage which he accepted as: a basis of 
parity in the discussions at Washington was 
tonnage related to the battle fleet and did 
not include the cruiser strength, that is, 
the strength of cruisers not available for 
the battle fleet. 

Thus the Briton meets the American 
answer by the statement that at Washing- 
ton Britain never did formally accept the 
American idea of parity, that reservation 
was made to cover the cruiser question, 
and that equality was envisaged only for 
battle fleets. 

Of course, the discussion lies outside of 
all narrower questions of evidence. When 
the Briton asks the reason for America’s 
desire for ships, what his question actually 
means is that it is impossible for him to 
find any satisfactory explanation for parity, 
not one kind of parity or another, but any 
kind of parity. Nor can one mistake the 
fact that the question discloses suspicion 
and expresses criticism. It implies that 
there is something wrong, if not with the 
American moral standards, at least with the 
American logical faculties. 

To put the thing rather bluntly: At last 
the Briton is beginning to be conscious of 
the development of a real challenge to his 
naval supremacy. For three hundred years 
his instinct has been to meet that challenge 
by fighting. Spain, France, and Germany 
have in turn gone down to defeat because 
each has ventured to challenge British 
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mastery on the high seas. Moreover, the 
most profound British instinct is expressed 
in the conviction the country is not safe 
when some other nation is its equal—let 
alone its superior—on the ocean. 

Were Britain to-day in the position which 
she occupied financially and commercially a 
quarter of a century ago, when the German 
decision to build a great navy was perceived 
in England, it is hard to escape the convic- 
tion that a British naval policy would be 
adopted which would insure British suprem- 
acy. I do not believe any government, 
whether it happened to be Tory, Liberal, or 
Labor, would venture to oppose what would 
be a national will. 

But Britain is staggering under a burden 
of debt which can hardly be appreciated in 
its full magnitude by the American public. 
To this burden are added all the other 
handicaps incident to paralysis of the coal 
trade, shrinkage in the textile industry, and 
something like collapse in the agricultural 
department, which is still a great detail in 
British domestic economy. Last year the 
coal strike brought a large deficit. This 
year postponing two cruisers may just 
supply the amounts necessary to balance 
income and expenditure. 

The British people are thus brought face 
to face with the fact that if the United 
States chooses it can take naval supremacy, 
so far as the cruiser branch is concerned— 
and this, as I shall try to show later, is the 
important branch. And there is no remedy, 
no answer. For ten years, ever since the 
close of the war, the development of the 
United States as a world power has pro- 
ceeded steadily. The American invasion 
of fields in which Britain has long reigned 
supreme has gone forward. 

Indeed, the American economic invasion, 
not alone of Britain but even more con- 
spicuously of the Dominions, has been a 
circumstance which hag more and more 
attracted attention. While British industry 
has been passing through crisis after crisis, 
American prosperity and expansion have 
been constant. It is to New York, and not 
to London, that Ottawa and Canberra are 
turning for loans. In Canada it is American 
capital, not British, which is developing the 
great industries. It is America which is 
financing Germany back to a prosperity 
which foreshadows the most desperate 
economic competition in a few years. 

Rich, prosperous, progressive, we con- 
tinue to advance into the areas of British 


supremacy; and now at last, visibly, un- 
mistakably, we are giving evidence of the 
purpose to invade the last field. Fre. 
quently, too, in outward fashions we display 
hostility rather than sympathy toward the 
British. Our “Big Bill’? Thompsons be- 
come to a degree expressive of real Ameri- 
can sentiment, in many British eyes. 

Moreover, it follows, illogically but not 
unnaturally, that for many of Britain’s 
misfortunes we are held responsible. Our 
debt policy holds .to ransom a country 
struggling with its domestic burdens. Our 
withdrawal from Europe and our rejection 
of the League prolonged European chaos, 
and thus economic prostration, in British 
eyes. We have refused every gesture of 
coéperation. 

One must appreciate something of the 
real situation in Britain to grasp the psy- 
chological side of the present question. 
It is against the background of his own 
gloomy present that the Briton sees the 
United States rising, finds in every edition 
of his daily newspaper contrasts between 
the British and American standards of 
living, circumstances of life. At the mo- 
ment when our annual reports disclose 
enormous surplus, certainty of reduced 
taxation, his own show a balance between 
expense and income so narrow that there is 
no promise of relief from a burden twice 
as great as our own. 

It would be absurd even to suggest that 
the Briton thinks of war with the United 
States. It would doubtless be a gross 
exaggeration to say that he hates Americans 
as such. We are not in any sense the 
enemy, as the German was increasingly 
from 1900 to the outbreak of the World 
War. But we are the constant cause of 
irritation, of distrust, and, one must quite 
frankly say, of dislike. The things which 
we are doing and saying are inexplicable 
and just as plainly unpleasant to the Briton; 
and the proposed adventure in naval 
strength is the least attractive and the most 
provoking. 

All this present state of mind is based 
primarily not upon the assumption that we 
mean what we are saying, but upon the fact 
that we are actually saying it. If it turns 
out that we mean what we say, that will 
open another phase. 

It is when one turns to the technical 
aspects of the naval question that one 
perceives the extent of the chasm between 
American and British views. On the sut- 
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face we are vaguely talking about the same 
thing, but in reality the British are specifi- 
cally thinking of something which so far 
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only remotely enters into our calculations. 
And the explanation of this fact lies in an 
examination of the realities of the question. 


ITD. The Technical Aspects 


At bottom what is closest to the heart of 
the British naval experts is the question of 
the blockade. It is by the blockade that 
in the past British security has been assured 
and victory in war ultimately achieved. 
The threat of the American naval program 
does not lie in the possibility that we shall 
have two or ten more 10,000-ton cruisers 
than the British. It rests upon the fact 
that if we have a great fleet of large cruisers 
it may be possible for us to break the 
British blockade. 

The Admiralty is not thinking of a war 
between the United States and Great 
Britain. It excludes that from its calcula- 
tions. But it is considering what might be 
the situation if, at a moment when Britain 
were involved in another European war, 
like that which still remains a vivid memory, 
the United States should refuse to accept 
the British proclamation of a blockade and 
undertake to convoy merchant ships 
through such a blockade. 

The Admiralty does not give a brass 
farthing for our strength in battleships, 
which will not enter into the situation, nor 
} in submarines and destroyers. All these 
details of naval warfare are out of the ques- 
tion. But if we have a great fleet of big 
cruisers, shall we not, in conditions such as 
existed from 1914 until 1917, use these 
boats to convoy our merchant ships? 

The real objective of the British Ad- 
miralty at Geneva was not to prevent 
parity, but to prevent the construction by 
the United States of a type of cruiser which 
would enable us to interpose in European 
waters in case of a European war. The real 
grievance of the ~Admiralty over the 
Washington Conference was not that at this 
session Britain conceded parity to the 
United States in battleships, but that it 
agreed to the construction of a new type of 
cruiser, the 10,000-ton ship, which would be 
a deadly menace to British interests. 

Yet after the Washington Conference the 
British navy was guilty of a supreme 
blunder which explains its present irrita- 
tion. Once the 10,000-ton ship was agreed 
upon, it rushed the construction of many 
of them. By 1926 it had reached a point 


where it had thirteen built and constructing 
and the United States had no more than 
two authorized. The Admiralty did not 
perceive the inevitable consequences of this 
policy, because it never really believed 
that we would build. It could not take 
our fleet seriously. 

When the Admiralty went to Geneva it 
was arguing with more than a little justice 
when it contended that Britain would in 
fact be accepting inferiority if we insisted 
upon cruiser parity measured by global 
tonnage and put all our tonnage into 10,000- 
ton cruisers, while Britain was condemned 
to divide tonnage between the 10,000 type 
and the smaller classes designed to patrol 
sea-lanes. But it was only arguing on a 
minor point and deliberately confusing the 
real issue. 

To-day the appalling fact for the Ad- 
miralty in the American naval program 
is not that we are likely to have a large 
superiority over the British in 10,000-ton 
cruisers. No one calculates that these boats 
will fight each other. The disaster from the 
British naval standpoint is that we shall 
have twenty-five or thirty of the type of 
boat which is best calculated to challenge 
the British blockade all over the world. 
If we build those boats, it makes little 
difference how many the British have, for 
that will not modify the situation. 

Moreover, while on the surface the 
Coolidge Conference broke down over 
technicalities, it in fact came to nothin 
because the British Admiralty backed by 
Winston Churchill would not face admitting 
our right to build cruisers of the 10,000-ton 
type to the limits which were inevitable 
on any basis of parity, British or American. 
A hundred accidents might intervene to 
prevent our building those ships, if no 
agreement was reached at Geneva; but 
once they were recognized as our right by 
the British, building seemed to the Ad- 
miralty mind inevitable. 

It is perfectly true, as the British now 
state, that they are not considering building 
to parity with us on the basis of our new 
program. But this is true not alone because 
they lack the money; it is just as true 
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because, as I have tried to make clear, even 
if they build this number of cruisers, they 
would not have found an answer to the 
American navy thus expanded. Unless they 
can find a way to persuade us not to build 
the ships, or can find some adequate weapon 
which would neutralize the value of the large 
cruiser, the British blockade itself passes 
out of existence. 

Here is the real crux of the naval dis- 
cussion. Here is something of the strategy 
of the decision to postpone the building 
of the two 10,o00-ton cruisers. Late, 
perhaps too late, the Admiralty has arrived 
at the realization that from the beginning 
its wise line would have been to refrain from 
building this type of boat itself and to work 
to have it outlawed. When the British 
delegation contended at Geneva for smaller 
cruisers, smaller battleships, smaller guns, 
it was in fact urging steps which would 
have insured economy, but the economy 
would have been concomitant with greater 
British security. It would have saved 
money, but disproportionately disarmed 
its colleagues. 

This is the same situation which existed 
in the Washington Conference when France 
and Britain quarreled over submarines. 
The British argued for the banning of the 
submarine as a measure of humanity and as 
a detail in the limitation of armaments. 
The French resisted because, as_ they 
pointed out, the submarine was the single 
weapon a poor and weak country could 
oppose to the naval supremacy of the great. 

If the British could succeed in having the 
submarine abolished and all cruisers re- 
stricted to no more than 5,000 tons, armed 
with guns of six-inch caliber, their position 
would be well-nigh impregnable. If they 
could have battleships brought down to 
30,000 tons, or even 25,000 tons, they would 
also be advantaged, because in all cases 
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they are to be the defenders. The very 
fact of the existence of British merchant. 
marine and the dependence of the home. 
land upon it, puts them on the defensive. 

Given their frequent naval bases, as 
contrasted with our widely separated sta- 
tions, the small cruiser suits them, while 
without the large cruiser we are restricted 
to our home waters. What more natural 
than that the Admiralty should have seen 
in Mr. Coolidge’s conference called to 
promote economy the heaven-sent oppor- 
tunity to turn the issue of economy to 
account to fortify British security and 
supremacy? Nor is there any sound 
answer to their present charge that they 
proposed the single well-reasoned system 
of limitation with economy. 

Of course it is clear that the British are 
not merely thinking of our 10,000-ton 
cruisers. They are also apprehensive of the 
consequences of the establishment of this 
type of cruiser in any and all hands. But 
what is not in the least true is that they 
are not thinking of the American navy and 
are now going to regulate their fleet without 
regard to us. Undoubtedly the people of 
Britain hold this view, in a measure, but 
not the Admiralty. 

If we build twenty-five or thirty 10,000- 
ton cruisers all the British policy will de- 
pend, in case of war with a third country, 
upon whether we agree to respect the 
British blockade that will be imposed or 
announce a purpose to stand on our con- 
ception of international law and maintain 
our interpretation, # necessary, by convoy- 
ing our merchant ships. Having the 
cruisers we can do it. Should Great Britain 
challenge this course and war result, British 
commerce would be almost completely at 
the mercy of such a cruiser weapon in the 
hands of a country which could not be 
blockaded or attacked by land. 


ITF. The Future 


The single possibility of neutralizing this 
weapon must lie in some form of arbitration 
treaty or some common agreement on a 
state of maritime law which would insure the 
security of the British blockade against our 
challenge. And this, in the end, must be 
the true line of British policy. 

It remains now to discuss the probable 
developments of the Anglo-American naval 
question. There exists on both sides of the 


Atlantic the rather tacit program of avoid- 
ing public discussion and of proceeding as if 
nothing had happened. 

So far as the United States is concerned 
this manner might well be continued in- 
definitely—until, in fact, the naval pro- 
gram had been actually realized and the 
inevitable Washington Conference of 1931 
assembles. But the British situation is far 
different. If we build the ships forecast, 
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the position of Great Britain in the world 
ischanged. Europe will know, any future 
antagonist will know, that Britain can 
employ the old-fashioned blockade only 
provided America consents. Thus every 
conceivable British effort will be made to 
break down our determination. 

Obviously the hope of the British must 


! be that American public opinion will revolt 


against the huge expenditure involved in 
the new program, or that American pacifism 


| will successfully resist this new adventure 
' in naval construction. 


If this hope proves vain, there is a clear 
If we are determined to 
have ships of a class which menaces all 
British naval interests, then the next step 


F must be to find some way of insuring that 


these ships will not be used in any danger- 
ous fashion. This end might be achieved 
if the United States would join Great Brit- 
ain in some form of arbitration treaty 
which would abolish war, even in the event 
of the employment by the British of the 
blockade against our will. It might be 
even more completely reached if the two 
countries could combine in the restatement 
and revision of international law covering 
the matter of the blockade, in such fashion 
as to establish clearly the British right to 
use the blockade weapon as they have used 
it in the past and as we joined in using it 
in the World War, once we too had become 
belligerents. 

The single thing which the British cannot 
conceivably permit to happen, until they 
have exhausted every human means of 
preventing it, is that our fleet should take 
its full expansion while no agreement was 
reached which would prevent the subse- 
quent use of the fleet for the purpose which 
in British eyes would be fatal. 

I need not add that in any and all 
circumstances the British eliminate the 
solution which might be found in a war 
with us. Just as completely as ourselves, 
they have excluded this possibility. But 
they cannot exclude the possibility that an 
American navy of the sort we have set our 
hands to the making is not to be ignored. 
It is all nonsense to assume that they will 
Proceed along their own lines and forget 
our expansion. On the contrary, from now 
on every British eye is going to be fixed 
upon our fleet. 

_Nor will Britain alone watch. For the 
nse of American naval strength does not 
merely raise a question between the United 


States and Great Britain; it puts the whole 
balance of power in Europe into the melting 
pot. Rightly or wrongly, the German 
people remain convinced that they were 
defeated by the British fleet and the British 
blockade. For Soviet Russia to-day, the 
British fleet remains the most dangerous 
of all weapons which might be used against 
a country needing to import every sort of 
thing to keep its domestic machine going. 

Since the fall of Napoleon all European 
combinations have been based to a degree 
at least upon British sea supremacy. And 
it requires little thought to realize that 
what is true in Europe is quite as certainly 
true in Asia. The fact that the United 
States has proclaimed its purpose to build a 
navy which we regard as equal to the 
British and which Britain regards as superi- 
or; the recognition that we have the money 
to spend for this purpose; these are facts 
which are internationally almost as signifi- 
cant as the news of battles fought and won. 

To Europe, as a whole, this American 
determination is the final evidence of the 
fact that the war gave the United States a 
world position which does not now belong 
to any other country but did substantially 
belong to the British before the war. 
Europe has felt us pushing out, displaying 
our new strength and power economically 
and financially ever since 1918. It now sees 
us taking a step which indicates our purpose 
to possess the military or, more exactly, 
the naval power which goes along with all 
other details of world supremacy. 

All of this may seem fantastic to the 
average American, an enormous conclusion 
to put upon the mere revelation of our in- 
tention to build ships up to what we con- 
ceive to be naval parity with Great Britain. 
But Europeans do not think as we do. 
Their standards of measurement are dif- 
ferent and they have a very long history 
on which to base their present estimates. 
For ten years, ever since the Armistice, 
they have been talking about Anglo- 
American hegemony, Anglo-Saxon domina- 
tion. To-day they are beginning to talk 
just as earnestly about American hegemony. 

Again, it must be perceived that the 
American determination to build ships 
pretty definitively ends all serious discus- 
sion of limitation of armaments in Europe. 
The British advocacy of its great naval 
program based upon its requirements at 
Geneva, the American adoption of a vast 
naval construction program based upon its 
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conception of its own needs for security, 
these two things make it impossible for 
either American or British voices to urge 
land disarmament at Geneva, even were 
there any opportunity for such action. 

The American decision deals a shattering 
blow to the League of Nations, because we, 
the greatest nation in wealth and power, 
have adopted a policy totally at variance 
with the League’s attempts to bring about 
disarmament by general codperation. Stand- 
ing outside the League, we have affirmed a 
purpose to provide for our security by our 
own means. And just as certainly these 
means are a menace to League plans. This 
is the case because one of the chief weapons 
the League contemplates using against an 
aggressor, in any new conflict which may 
arise, is the blockade. 

How can the League resort to a blockade 
when the nation having the most powerful 
navy in the world is free to refuse to recog- 
nize this decree and is provided with the 
means, naval and otherwise, to challenge it? 
Moreover, what chance would there be that 
Great Britain, the single great European 
naval power, would join in any blockade 
proposal of the League when that partici- 
pation might throw it at once against the 
United States? Peaceful coercion, embargo, 
and blockade, which were to be the League’s 
weapons against a deliberate aggressor, 
are thus at once struck from the armory 
of resources. 

On the whole, I do not much doubt that 
European sympathy will tend to the British 
side. But, on the other hand, European 
policies will be realistic and European 
chancelleries will reckon quite obviously 
on the fact that there are two great naval 
powers, not one; and that there is at least 
the possibility that, taking different views 
of a given issue, they might neutralize 
each other. Or, for example, if France bids 
for British aid, Germany might conceivably 
turn to American. 

In fact, one.must see that we have done 
nothing since the war, nothing since the fact 
of our participation revealed the extent of 
our latent strength and resources, which 
has so completely captured the attention of 
Europe as this naval decision. Nothing 
has so clearly demonstrated the fact that 
Europe lost the war, that its traditional 
place on the planet was compromised, that 
it has now to reckon with a new great power 
whose ultimate resources perhaps exceed 
those of any possible coalition. 
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For the British, too, one must perceive 
what the realization of all the Europea [@ 
repercussions of our program must be. Itjs 
perfectly true that as a nation endowe( 
with a great naval tradition their firy 
thought must be of security. Our expan. F 
sion puts a limit upon their capacity to § 
wage war, it prospectively sets a limit to the § 
use of the single weapon which has proved 
their salvation through long centuries, 

Just as certainly they must resent an 
American decision which strikes at the very 
root of their prestige in Europe and in the 
world at large. The symbol of their great. F 
ness has been the supreme fleet, the sign 
of the change which is taking place is the 
appearance of the American fleet. Doe 
this seem a fantastic estimate? Read, then, 
the words of William Martin in the Journ F 
de Geneve, one of the great newspapers of | 
Europe: : 

“The actual hegemony which Britain Bf 
has exercised in the world during the P 
nineteenth century, and of which its P 
economic prosperity has been a consequence, 
has been due in a large measure to the fact 9 
that no fleet could measure itself against Fj 
the British, The day when this will no J 
longer be true, one will see great changes 
take place both politically and economically, 
Naval superiority for the British is not 
actually a question of security but a ques- 
tion of supremacy.”’ 

In this situation it seems to me unmnis- 
takable that, by every means save that 
of war, Great Britain will seek to defend 
and retain the position which it has so 
long held and which we now threaten to FF 
take away by the mere process of establish- F 
ing naval parity. Moreover, seeing the 
possibility of loss, nothing is more in- 
evitable than that British resentment 
will grow by leaps and bounds. We 
are then, in my judgment, just at the be- | 
ginning of a long period of strain in Anglo- fF 
American relations. 

Actually, not with that design but with 
those consequences, we have undertaken 4 F 
course which may easily modify British 7 
position in the world. We have, moreover, § 
taken the line of invasion which is at once 9 
the easiest and in British eyes the most 
obvious, the line of sea power. If it were 
just a question of ships they could, per 
haps, yield reluctantly but inevitably. 
But parity is not a question of ships, it isa 
question of all that goes to make up British 
greatness in the political world. 
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‘Red Men of the Northwest 
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ICTURE to yourself a No-Man’s- among the tribes least touched by white 
Land nine-hundred miles east and _ influence. 


' west, two-hundred-and-fifty north and A few years ago it would have been im- 
great. & 


south. That is as the crow flies. But you possible to reach these tribes except by 
can not traverse this land as the crow flies. the supply boat to the lighthouse out on 
Whether you go by train, motor, pack horse, Tatoosh Island. Juan de Fuca Straits are 
shank’s mare, you have to follow the wind- an easily navigated channel of waters to- 


| ing water-courses. Three great ranges of day; but close in to the Coast from Puget 


mountains—the Rockies, the Cascades, the Sound to Cape Flattery is not and never 
Olympics, utterly impassable except where will be. Puget Sound is a great crab- 
the gods of the great waters have hewn out shaped arm of the sea—deep and safe and 
gates through the granite ridges—lie sheltered from gales and tide-rip. Off the 


across this No-Man’s-Land. 

I call it an Indian No- 
Man’s-Land because as far 
as the Indian is concerned it 
is almost a blank in white 
records. Thanks to the 
great transcontinental rail- 
roads and half a dozen 
Indian museums, from the 
Aztec and Navajo and 
Osage in the South to the 
Blackfeet and Crow and 
Sioux in the North, these 
plains tribes have in twenty 
years been put on the white 
man’s map; but whether 
according to Supreme Court 
tuling we regard 50 per cent. 
of Indian blood as pure 
Indian, the primitive among 
these plains tribes is passing 
away. What with school 
and prosperity, the Indian 
will hardly exist in another 
quarter of a century. As 
Commissioner Burke says, 
i another half-century we 
shall have no Indian prob- 
lem. The Indian as a pure 
primitive will have passed 
into white civilization. 

But the primitive still 
exists from the Ridge of the 
Rockies to the Pacific. 
Begin at Cape Flattery 




















A NEZ PERCE INDIAN 


These were the finest type met by Lewis and Clark a hundred years. ego. 
They were then the best horsemen, and they are to this day. Though the 
blankets for horse and man may now be wool or felting, the decorations are 
the same as a hundred years ago—ermine tops, beaded embroideries, medallion 

blinders—and the cruel Spanish bit, which could break a horse’s jaw. 
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coast it is as safe and secure as a harbor 
pond; but close in shore between the Olym- 
pics and the sea, and round south down half. 
way to the Columbia, the mountain tor- 
rents, tumultuous as a Niagara, fed by 
eternal snows, meet a tide-rip that hurls 
Douglas firs of thirty-feet girth and two- 
hundred-and-fifty-feet length over needle 
rocks three-hundred feet high—hurls them 
in storms above the highest spurs. 

Then, the forests—are there anywhere 
else on all the earth such forests? These 
can never be devastated by the woods- 
man’s axe or the electric saw. The rush of 
melting snows and rains caught by the 
snowy peaks will re-grow the giant firs and 
pines on this rich glacial soil in fifty years. 
This has been definitely tried and proved. 
You can see the re-growth right on the site 
of Lewis and Clark’s fort at Astoria. There 
are trees of huge girth where once lay the 
clearing inside pickets. 

If the Indians of this No-Man’s-Land 
had been assigned their allotments when 
Governor Stevens back in the 1850’s made 
treaty with Pacific tribes, they would long 
ago have sold their holdings for a song. 
The lumber then was worthless. It could 
not be taken out by sea and there were no 
roads in. But fate plays some curious 
tricks. The Osages were crowded by their 
pushful white neighbors to deserts of lava 
rocks and sands in Kansas and Oklahoma— 
utterly worthless. Came a gush of oil. 
These ragamuffin, poverty-stricken folk, 
knocked from pillar to post for a century, 
became the richest people over night on 
the face of the earth. 

Something similar has happened to the 
Indians of the Olympics. Twenty-five 
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years ago, I doubt if their timber could 
have been traded for a single blanket, 
To-day, State, county, federal builders jp 
parks and forests, and big lumber compa. 
nies, have put in roads; and the week we 
arrived among the Quil-e-utes of La Push, 
south of Flattery, an Indian boy through 
the Indian Bureau had sold his stumpage 
right only for $27,000 cash. Primitives 
amid such sudden wealth -will not remain 
primitives long. Why should an Indian 
family spend six months of grinding work 
hewing a dugout from a huge fir for a whale 
hunt—with at most $4,000 to be divided 
among twenty or thirty hunters—when he 
can sell his stumpage for $27,000 and still 
retain the rich glacial silt land in a climate 
that will reforest those lands? 


A Visit to the Pacific Tribes 


We were told when we set out that unless 
we took the weekly supply boat it would be 
difficult to reach the Pacific tribes. via the 
Olympics. Yet a better motor road I have 
never traveled—wide enough for three 
cars always; for six cars in many places, 
padded by the forest humus in a carpet, 
dust-free owing to the wooded moisture, 
lined by such forests as I doubt exist in the 
Indian’s Happy Hunting Grounds. 

‘You can go car, bus, boat from Seattle, 
Tacoma, Vancouver; but you really only 
hit the Olympic pace west of Port Angeles. 
We set out by boat from Seattle and it was 
near Port Angeles that we picked up the 
Olympic Highway. As always, the road 
followed a river’s course. 

Fine motor cars of every price and make 
met us with a wave. The amazing thing 
was that most of the finest cars had Indians 

at the pilot wheel, young 
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through an aisle of the 
most magnificent Douglas 
firs that stand in the 


INDIAN RESERVATIONS OF THE NORTHWEST 


The more important reserves set aside for the Indians described in the accom- 
panying article are shown in their relative situations by this map. 
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© Asahel Curtis 
A TREASURE CHEST OF THE QUIL-E UTE INDIANS 
Twenty-five years ago these virgin forests in the Olympic Range of Washington were 
practically worthless, but modern highways have made their timber available. Last 
year one Indian sold the timber stumpage from his allotment for $27,000. 


© Asahel Curtis 
SKINNING A WHALE ON THE SHORES OF NEAH BAY, WASHINGTON 


For centuries these Makah Indians have been whalers, a season’s work netting at best about $200 a man. 
that white men pay large sums for timber rights, the Indians are abandoning their traditional labors. 
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world. We paused at one, a landmark— 
three hundred feet high, thirty-seven feet 
round. We backed off to measure another 
—two hundred and fifty feet high, thirty 
feet round; and in serried rank they stood 
for seven miles in one stretch and four in 
another, sentinels of the centuries. Green 
moss draped the branches overhead in a 
wild dryad hair. Ferns high as the motor 
car hid the undergrowth. 


The Isolated Clallam Tribe 


No wonder Indians have prospered. 
Protected from hostile neighboring tribes 
by the wild coast to the north, the Olympic 
Mountains to the south, and the forests too 
deep to be penetrated east and west, with 
fish in the sea and fish in the mountain 
streams, and clams and crabs on the shore, 
and elk and moose and deer and rabbit and 
grouse in the woods, and planks for their 
long houses, and the soft inner bark of the 
cedar and the soft wool of the mountain 
goat for woven clothing wind-proof and 
rain-proof—they lived from time imme- 
morial, isolated from other tribes as from 
Europe or Asia, and safe from molestation 
as in an embattled fort. 

Mr. Woodman, a highly educated white 
trader of Port Townsend, now aged ninety, 
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with eyesight and hearing unimpaired, who 
married a Clallam girl in his youth, told 
us, to his knowledge, there were between 
Juan de Fuca and the Columbia at least 
six different tribes, who not only did not 
understand one another’s language but 
were incapable of uttering one another’s 
phonetics. In his youth, four thousand 
Clallams used to camp at what is now Port 
Angeles, two thousand at what is now 
Townsend; so they were not a weak clan. 
The word Clallam means strong men. 

What, then, I asked him, had reduced the 
tribe from ten thousand or more to per- 
haps not a third that number to-day, 
scattered on several reserves? Was it vice, 
smallpox, rum, starvation, war? Rum 
there was none. Starvation was then and 
is yet unknown. Vice and smallpox never 
gained the foothold known elsewhere among 
Indians; for these people were cut off from 
contacts. It was tuberculosis. When the 
white men came, offering firearms and 
blankets in exchange for pelts, the Indian 
began to change his mode of living. Though 
the Clallams lived in plank long houses al- 
ways, they used to change their residence 
every six months. Now, though they 
hunted, they began to be more stationary; 
and the crowded indoor living made them 
easy victims to what we would call in- 
fluenza, pneumonia, tuberculosis. 


Eighty Acres for Each Indian 


But through the columned aisle of the 
Olympic Highway came a whiff from the 
soft air of the sea, a tang of washed salty 
wind-puffs mingled with the resin of the 
great forests. As the cars slid noiselessly 
over the padded mould of the forest road, 
there came the chant of those eternal 
tides amid granite and black basaltic 
dikes, which guarded and concealed this 
coast for four hundred years after it was 
first sighted. 

We were at La Push. You will find it 
on the map forty miles south of Cape 
Flattery. Draw a rectangular boundary 
up round the cape and back to Seattle, 
and you have touched the high spots of 
the Quen-i-ults, the Quil-e-utes, the 
Makahs, the Clallams, and others now 








intermingled on the Puget Sound Re- 
serves—Puydllups, Lummis, Snohémish. 





INDIANS OR WHITES? 


School children of the Blackfeet tribe living near Glacier 
Park. The younger generation of Indians is adopting the 
white man’s clothes, the white man’s ways, and, through 
intermarriage, even the white man’s physical appearance. 


La Push is the village of the Quil-e-utes 
—with the Makahs and Clallams, the most 
famous whale hunters of the Pacific. No 
more than two or three hundred people 
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CHIEFS OF THE PLAINS INDIANS FROM RESERVES ON THE UPPER MISSOURI 


Dressed in the manner of their ancestors, these two picturesque figures demonstrate by contrast 
how far the modern Indian has departed from the traditions of his ancestors. The plume and 
the spear shaft are emblems of the chief, just as the horns are of the medicine or mystery man. 
A glance at the children on the opposite page shows how different the younger generation appears. 


there are to-day in the village; but each 
man, woman and child owns eighty acres 
of big timber back along the road. This is 
a tidy fortune in such an area, say for a 
family of five or six. As far as I could see 
the village perched on the black rocks 
differed little from the fishing hamlets of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, except that 
this one was more prosperous. Always 
these Coast tribes dwelt in oblong plank 
houses; and here were plank houses giving 
way to neatly painted five and six-room 
bungalows with radio wireless above and 
two or three motors in the front yards. 
Timber is not the only source of income 
to these people. There are not a dozen 


dug-outs left on the Coast for whale hunt- 
ing—their great sport. But these folks are 
still the harvesters of the silver crop of the 
sea. The big fish companies are out to 
pay $1 for the steelhead salmon, 25 cents 
for the silversides; and where the white 
man is forbidden to seal-hunt, the Indian 
by treaty can hunt “long as the sun shines, 
the rivers run, the mountains stand.” They 
sell of such seal pelts 2,100 skins worth $10 
on the average; $7,000 worth of baskets 
and mats, chiefly the work of old people; 
and the storekeeper told me that the timber 
claims would average easily $10,000 to each 
individual—papoose, old and young, male 
and female. This timber is sold by public 
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auction to the highest bidder. The sale 
price is handled by the Indian Department. 

An old woman—almost a hundred, the 
storekeeper told us—padded barefoot across 
the sands with her crab or clam basket on 
her back; and another ancient crony sat 
in a door weaving the fine inner bark of 
the cedar into rugs soft as wool; but the 
somewhat impoverished appearance of these 
was not so much evidence of poverty as of 
disinclination to change the mode of living. 


From Devil-Worshipper to Quaker 


An old medicine man behind his smoked 
glasses called “How!” to us from his porch 
step; but he did not look as opulent as 
medicine men in the days when they got 
all a sick Indian’s possessions before curing. 

“These fellows were devil-worshippers?” 

“Yes, always. They no longer rule the 
Indians through superstition; but the In- 
dians—even educated Indians—always hold 
them in deadly fear.” 

“Do you think these old chaps had*any 
secret knowledge, occult, psychic, hypnotic 
—apart from vegetable remedies for physi- 
cal ills—which the white man does not 
possess?”’ I asked that question of every 
authority on the Reserves; some, store- 
keepers; some, Indian agents; two, judges 
in the courts; one, an Eastern university 
woman, married to a judge, who had made 


Indian life their joint hobby. In every 
single case the answer was: ‘‘ Yes—abso- 
lutely; we have seen the proofs. Whether 
it was sleight-of-hand, hypnotism, what 
not, we don’t know; but we have seen 
things done for which the white man has 
no explanation and can get none, for the 
medicine man only reveals his secrets to an 
oath-bound confederate.” 

Yet a century ago, these Quil-e-utes were 
head-hunters. Sixty years ago, so little 
did they know of white man’s life that 
when a great vessel was wrecked in this 
Grave-Yard of the Pacific, the Quil-e-utes 
tore up the flour bags for cloth and strewed 
the flour as worthless on the sand. When 
the seaman’s chest was found filled with 
coin, the money was tossed out for children’s 
play and the chest used as a trunk. 

Now the little children go to the public 
schools; the older by bus to high schools. 

What is their religion? No longer devil 
worship with the idea that the good spirit 
will not hurt you anyway; so, much better 
to make your offering to the evil demons. 
All at La Push are Shakers, Quakers, 
mystics; for they attained the revelations 
independent of white man help, eschewing 
creeds and sectarian differences almost as 
much as the old devil worship. 

Two hours out from Port Angeles at 
Jamestown on the sea is a settlement of 














PROSPERITY REACHES OUT TO THE RED MAN 
Chief Wild Shoe of the Coeur d’Alene Indians of northern Idaho, with his family. Although their automobile is not the 
latest nor the most expensive model, it indicates that the Indian is not trodden underfoot by the white man. There are 
three generations in this group. The baby is dressed as a white child, no longer in moss-bag. 
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A SCENE FROM A CIVILIZATION THAT IS VANISHING 
Although these two Indians from the Spokane country are fishing from a birch-bark canoe, made by themselves, their 


clothing is adapted from that of their white neighbors. 


This mountain canoe—one strip of bark—-differs from the seven- | 


banded birch bark of the lake tribes to the east and north, 


Clallams, which is not a Reserve but has a 
primary Indian school under the Indian 
Bureau’s supervision. 

Motor cars were everywhere in the vil- 
lage. Gold filling decorated teeth. Roses 
lined the slatted walks to the house doors; 
and when the buses buzzed past with chil- 
dren from the consolidated high school it 
was hard to distinguish the coppery-faced 
brown eyes that were Clallam blood from 
the olive-skinned brown eyes that were 
American. Only one old dug-out, rapidly 
rotting, lay on the sands. These Indians 
use gasoline motor launches for their fishing. 
Yet a century ago, they were the most 
ruthless fighters on the Pacific Coast. 


The Effects of Prosperity 


Quil-e-utes, Makahs, Clallams, all are 
typical of the Coast tribes—lifted by pros- 
perity and the public school and their own 
Mystic visions in three generations from 
the status of man killers to civilized races. 
We will come in a moment to tribes on 
whom the sudden prosperity is not having 
so good a reaction. The old folks—yes— 
they were keeping a steady head. The 
hext generation—no—they have caught the 


jazz mania for speed and can run a $6,000 
motor car to the junk heap in a month. 
But the third generation—yes—the public 
school, the boarding school, the mission 
school. are weaving wild strands into the 
pattern of civilization. 

When you cross the Cascades to the 
inland empire, coming east, you are in the 
section of the richest agricultural lands. in 
America—bar none. In this section. are 
two very large Indian Reserves—the. Ya- 
kimas, south, the Colville-Okanogan, north. 

On the Yakima Reserve of one million 
and a quarter acres, the 2,300 resident 
Indians and 750 non-residents pay no taxes 
and have the right to free range on 800,000 
acres of unallotted Government pasture 
lands. As long as the owner is rated an 
Indian, his lands are untaxable. The re- 
serve has gathered in its fold fourteen 
different tribes of the Upper Columbia, 
about as different from a Pacific Coast 
Indian as a Saxon is from a Jap. 

There are the Yakimas belonging to this 
region, and the Wishrams from the River 
Pirate tribes, and the Wallawallas and 
Umatillas—sometimes saucy with chips of 
independence on both shoulders and the 
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SPAN 


A VETERA 


WHALER OF THE QUIL-E-UTES 


This Indian is one of the old order, best preserved on the Pacific Coast, where until recently a few tribes were isolated 


from modern American life. 


Proof that he had a racial origin different from that of other American Indians is offered 


by his mustache and beard. His shirt and trousers, however, show that even isolated tribes are coming to white 
standards of dress. 


same red scorn for white ways that they 
evinced when Lewis and Clark first crossed 
their country. They are exuberantly pros- 
perous—so prosperous they scorn the fish- 
ing on which they once depended and for 
which they once invoked the gods—huge 
fellows in size, many of them, with faces 
like a block of granite and thick braids still 
down their backs. The younger women 
may affect slippers and silk stockings. 
Most of the older men prefer moccasins. 
In a word, the men are still Indians, color- 
ful but not romantic, and mixed bloods 
among themselves, but marrying less and 
less each year among the whites. 


Leases Have Great Value 


The Government handles all leases and 
sales. Lands were allotted from 1893 to 
1914—eighty acres of arable land to each 
Indian, old or young, male or female, and 
one hundred and sixty acres of grazing and 
timber lands. What is the value of these 
lands? Thrown on the market to-day in 
the great apple areas, $25,000 would be a 
cheap average for the arable lands. One 
Indian family has leased its lands at $8,000; 
another at $15,000; and one old woman ona 
potato lease only, with but half the land 
under irrigation, draws $1,200 a year in 


rent without a cent of taxes or so much as 
lifting her hand. 

Is there, then, no poverty? Very little, 
and that little from causes similar in white 
life. One mixed-blood negroid, who had 
fallen heir to what gave him $60,000 in ten 
years, had not lumber to buy a box to bury 
his child. What had become of the money? 
Drink, gambling, wildly extravagant pur- 
chases, and a host of thriftless relatives 
who sat down on his door step. The In- 
dians at first sold so much of the high-grade 
land that the Government stepped in and 
stopped them. They can lease only on 
permission of the Government and can sell 
only under permission of the Government 
when proved competent to look after them- 
selves by witnesses before the court. To-day, 
when sales and leases are made the Govern- 
ment impounds a. certain share for heirs, 
so that every Indian will have an income. 
Last year, in timber and grass rentals by 
whites, the Indians drew $490,000 for 2,000 
leases. When you consider there may be 
five minors in one family, it is not surprising 
there are 900 motor cars among 2,300 resi- 
dent Indians. Has any white settlementa 
higher rate per capita for cars? 

Episodes will best illustrate the transition 
stage of Indian life here. 
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THE TRANSITION 


These young women from 
the Makah Reservation are 
half-way between the old and 
the new order. They have 
been to school, and part at 
least of their clothing origi- 
nated in Eastern mills. But 
they have not yet become an 
integral part of our modern 
American life. 
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MODERN TYPES OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


At left are two Yakima women from Tappenish, Washington. Although fast adopting the marks of white civilization, 
they retain the hairdress and clothes of another day. The family of Peter Smoker Flint, at the right, owns one of the 


most successful farms on the Blackfeet Reservation. 
Note the modern dress of the girls—silk stockings, satin slippers, and bobbed hair. 


THE OLD ORDER 


Above is an aged Yakima 
woman, weaving fiber from 
the inner bark of cedar, as 
did her ancestors. At left is 
another representative of the 
old order. Bowed down by 
many years of hard work, 
she represents a life far 
different from that of her 
grandchildren. 


© Asahel Curtis 


Their house is clean, and they have fine herds but no debts. 
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A NORTHERN PLAINS INDIAN 


Although the bead work is that of a northern plains 

Indian, nevertheless he wears the head-dress of an Osage 

from the South—little cock-feathers, white and red; and 
the bells on the feet are another Osage symbol. 


The older generation first: An Indian 
woman had been badly beaten up in a 


drunken brawl. She lodged quick com- 
plaint with the justice of the peace, while 
the proofs were still horribly visible. The 
judge considered a sharp, prompt sentence 
on the guilty would enforce more respect 
for law than a heavier sentence later with 
appeals and counter-appeals and Indian 
money dribbled away in lawyers’ fees; so 
he sentenced the culprits to thirty days 
each, costs and, I think, a fine. But he 
wished to have the approval of the leading 
Yakima chiefs still assembled in their 
secret long-house lodge. 
; “Do you approve of that sentence, 
Chief?” he asked one of the elder men. 
The Chief smoked gravely and looked at the 
sun and looked east and looked west. 
“Yes, that is a just sentence, Judge,” 
he said: “for you see, the woman was not 
his wife.” If the lady had been his wife, 
it would have been quite right and entirely 
just to pound her to a pulp. 


But to reflect the finer side of the old 
régime. In 1920 or 1921, a Yakima was 
fined for fishing out of season. Now, the 
Stevens Treaty of 1855 gave the Yakimas 
the right to fish “as long as the mountains 
stand, as long as the sun shines, as long as 
the rivers run.” Instead of digging up the 
tomahawk or waving the bloody shirt, Chief 
George Menninick—as fine a specimen of 
Indian manhood as ever stood in moccasins 
—deliberately fished, had himself fined, 
and carried the case to Olympia, Wash., 
as a test. His speech made before the 
State Legislature—I think it was in 1923— 
was eloquent. “Let us call back the 
spirits of the dead; from their graves I 
summon them who signed this treaty to 
say I speak the truth—the white-topped 
mountains still stand—the sun still melts 
its snow into the rivers that carry its 
waters to the sea! Take this treaty out of 
the grave where it lies buried in error, 
shake off the dust so you can see its words 
plainly—hold it high so all the people can 
know its truth.” 

Needless to add, the Chief won his case 
for his people. 

Or take the next generation, now becom- 
ing indolent from prosperity. 

One of them went into a store to buy 
some grass seed. Learning that the dealer 
supplied alfalfa, which gave three cuttings 
a vear, clover, which gave two, and timothy, 
which gave only one, he chose the timothy. 
Why should an Indian put in seed that 
would necessitate three cuttings, when one 
cutting would give all he wanted for his 
ponies, and white men leasing his potato 
lands at $12.50 to $20 an acre would give 
him and his family all the cash income 
that they could possibly need? 


The Hope of the Future 


What of the third generation? 

There lies the hope. Education is com- 
pulsory; and while I did not meet an Indian 
who does not prefer the public school, 
where his children will learn white men’s 
ways from daily contact with white play- 
mates, there, too, in transition is some- 
times heartbreak, sometimes tragedy. 
Where the girl or the boy comes from a 
good Indian home with self-respecting 
parents, all is well. The influence will help 
to lift the level of children higher; but 
what if the home to which the girl reverts 
is reactionary, dominated by the demon 
worship of the medicine man? She may’ 
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be sure he will stir up trouble against her. 

Such a young girl left a Government 
school recently. She had her faith in one 
hand, her Bible in the other. She wanted 
to save her people. If she had graduated 
from a church school, it might have guarded 
her by seeing her married to a boy of her 
own level, or shepherded in a home, where 
she would be safe; but though the Indian is 
a ward the Government cannot, under the 
law, invade Indian home life. ‘Don’t go,” 
begged the agent. But, strong in faith as 
she was weak in knowledge, she persisted. 
She was traded through an old medicine 
man’s machinations into a vicious union 
and died within two years. I wonder 
if watchfulness over such Indians would not 
be as useful as monuments? 


North to the Colville Reserve 


The motor road from the Yakima Re- 
serve north to the Colville Reserve has as 
many thrills as the ride at the foot of the 
Olympics to the Coast tribes. This reserva- 
tion is bounded on the south and east by 
the Columbia, on the west by 
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logs, and in places rough ground—very. Of 
the 3,000 Indians on this reserve, of whom 
half are undiluted Indian blood, 75 per 
cent. have motors. Here the Indian as an 
Indian may outlast Commissioner Burke’s 
half-century prediction, but the Indian as 
a problem has never existed at all. Per- 
haps the explanation of this reserve’s free- 
dom from the evils of transition elsewhere 
lies not a little in the beautiful but obscure 
life of Father De Rougé, who died in 1916. 
This man was little of stature, thin of voice, 
but a lion in soul. 

De Rougé’s first buildings having been 
destroyed by fire, the present dormitories 
and schoolrooms have been erected of con- 
crete and cement. A statue of the mis- 
sionary himself, sent out from Europe, had 
been mounted by the Indian children on 
concrete pillar and foundation; but the 
statue to St. Theresa being erected by the 
girls was to me an evidence of an even 
finer edge being imparted to the children. 

Out in the orchard, the little Indians 
were picking apples and digging potatoes; 
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the Okanogan. The boon of 
such easy access to water in 
an apple, grain, and sheep 
country renders the Okano- 
gans and Nez Percés almost 
as free from want as the 
Yakimas; but here is less mix- 
ing of different tribal blood 
and an infinitely higher type 
of Indian to begin with. Lewis 
and Clark found the Nez 
Percés ‘‘the noblest of all.” 
The reserve is eighty miles 
north and south, and double 
that east to west. Indians 
have as usual eighty acres of 
arable land and one hundred 
and sixty of grazing. When 
permitted to sell, their apple 
lands in sage brush sell at $50 
an acre, pasture lands for cattle 
and sheep at $10 to $15, and 
Sstumpage for timber back in 
the mountains at $3 a thou- 
sand—this withuut one fence 
line or dollar of improvement. 
The timber here is not the 
heavy giant growth of the 











Pacific Slope, but more like 
the parked yellowpine areas of 
the Southwest—open and clear 
of underbrush, not very heavy 


The dots in dress are not calico print. 


WOMEN OF COLVILLE-SPOKANE COUNTRY 


They are finely polished shells. 
The ladder to the top of the tepee is for putting on leather smoke-flaps in 
windy weather. 
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and a refined, charming sister from the 
East was “spading and forking” up the 
spuds. I found that in the apple-packing 
rooms, where the apples were sorted and 
stored for home-use in air racks, all the 
electric wiring had been done by the 
sisters. Children are encouraged to go back 
to their families; but the Church teachers 
keep in touch with the boys and girls who 
do go back—-which the State cannot. 


Does the Indian Need Help? 


Paul Wapato, an ardent Methodist Oka- 
nogan leader, who put himself through 
Willamette College by washing dishes and 
splitting wood, declares the need of the 
Indian to-day is not more spoon-feeding by 
the Government, nor Indian Congresses for 
the exploitation of 


Each Indian has 160 acres of farm land and 
some timber. All have cars. Streams and 
springs supply abundant water. Here, the 
renters are white men; the owners, Indians, 
One old Indian, from his share of the crop 
on his family’s land, had $61,000 on his 
books when he died. This year, from a 
one-third share, another family had 3,000 
sacks of grain, sold at more than $2 a 
sack. In the midst of this very general pros- 
perity, the younger generation will no 
longer work as the older did; but, far 
from resenting absorption into the white 
race, eighth-grade boys in school repeat their 
studies so they may stay another term. The 
Indian is swiftly being absorbed into civiliza- 
tion, but the better type of leadership must 
come by organization among themselves. 

I have been asked 





the Indian by white 
boosters, nor sob-stuff 
by sentimentalists, 
but organiaation for 
new leadership among 
the Indians them- 
selves. ‘‘Don’t mope 
in self-pity,” he tells 
them, “but get up 
and elect new leaders 
of your own blood! 
Don’t oppose prog- 
ress. Recognize that 
it is inevitable, and 
get in the procession.” 

Are the Indians get- 
ting in the procession? 
Out at the De Smet 
Mission, just across 
the Idaho border east 
of Spokane, is an area 
of 600 acres in the 
last reserve of the 
Spokans and Coeur 
d’Alenes. The farm 
land of the mission 
has all been cleared of 
forest growth in thirty 
years. There are now 
ninety to one hun- 
dred children being 
trained under twelve 
sisters, two Jesuit 
fathers, and_ several 





so often about the 
Indian Rights Asso- 
ciation that I hate to 
touch it; for it is con- 
troversy; and what 
we need for enlighten- 
ment is fact. 

“Don’t you think 
the American Indian 
Rights Associations do 
harm by _ inflaming 
discontent and agita- 
tion?”’ 

“Don’t you think it 
is outrageous how 
the whites have ex- 
ploited and looted the 
Indian?” 

I could answer 
“ves”? to both ques- 
tions. I could answer 

“no.” And both 
answers would be 
equally true.  Per- 
haps it is best summed 
up in a paradox. A 
watch-dog is a most 
useful animal. There 
may be no burglary 
‘contemplated; but the 
burglar is much less 
likely to come round 
if there is a-watci-dog. 
All the same, every 








brothers. Hospital, 
schools, church, 
chapel, stores are in 
the little village of 
perhaps 475 Indians. 


material for this article. 


THE AUTHOR 
Miss Agnes C. Laut (left), photographed in the 
Olympic Mountains last summer while gathering 
With her is Miss Margaret 
Bean of the Spokane Spokesman-Review, who ac- 
companied Miss Laut on part of her extensive trip. 


time the watch-dog 
barks, don’t get out 
your gun for a thief. 
Take a look round, 
before you let blaze. 
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WENTY-TWO years ago Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, visited the republics 

of South America. The occasion of his journey was the assembling of the Third 
Pan-American Conference, at Rio de Janeiro. In the following year he visited Mexico, and 
also called a Central American conference at Washington. He strove unceasingly for 
the betterment of international relations. This magazine declared editorially at the time 
that ‘‘no such series of ovations as Mr. Root received in South America has ever before 
been accorded to any man in the history of the western hemisphere.” 

Upon the eve of the assembling of the Sixth Pan-American Conference last month— 
though that was merely a coincidence—Mr. Root received tribute most extraordinary at 
the hands of his fellow citizens in New York. The Civic Forum had awarded to him its 
Medal of Honor for Distinguished Public Service, characterizing him as a lawyer, scholar, 
author, legislator, administrator, statesman, sage; the foremost living American citizen. 
A notable company of speakers was present, among them Charles E. Hughes, like Mr. 
Root a former Secretary of State and Pan-American statesman; Governor Alfred E, 
Smith, George W. Wickersham, President Nicholas Murray Butler, and General Pershing. 
Their combined remarks make a fitting character sketch eminently deserving more than 


local or momentary notice.—THE EDpITor. 


By Charles E. Hughes 


Mr. Root has the rare combination of 
astuteness and candor and fairness. Can- 
dor and fairness, those invincible arms 
of true leadership in democracy! Mr. Root 
has given us that leadership. 

If I were to attempt to point out what 
I think is the most distinctive characteris- 
tic of Mr. Root’s conduct of foreign rela- 
tions I should say that it has been his con- 
fidence in the institutions of justice. He 
has been astute in endeavoring to promote 
the ends of peace because he has been keen 
and resourceful in devising the instrumen- 
talities of peace. Justice must have its 
machinery, its organization. It is a noble 
ideal, but it will not prosper on speeches 
and resolutions. It must have its mechan- 
ism. It needs its law to embody its princi- 
ples. It needs its court to apply its law. 
It needs its permanent court that the appli- 
cation may be not spasmodic but contin- 
uous. We have the general idea, that we 
constantly mention in our discourses on 
justice, that it consists in giving to every 
man his due. But how often do we think 
how important it is that every Nation shall 
have its due! 

Elihu Root embodies good will; he is a 
man of rare keenness of intellect, a most 
astute adviser and planner; a man of rare 


facility as an architect of institutions. 
He is a man of fairness and candor; but 
above all he is a wise man. 


By George W. Wickersham 


As Secretary of War, Mr. Root is entitled 
to the credit of having established the civil 
government of the Philippine Islands; 
created the General Staff of the United 
States Army, founded the Army War Col- 
lege, and prepared the Act to reorganize 
and reform the national militia system. 

As Secretary of State, he prepared the 
instructions of the American delegation 
to the Second Hague Peace Conference, in 
1907, and especially the provisions designed 
to bring about the establishment of a 
World Court instead of the arbitral tri- 
bunal created by the Hague agreements of 
1899. While the project failed at that time, 
because no method of choosing the judges 
could be found which was acceptable alike 
to great and small states, Mr. Root was 
able, when he attacked the same problem 
in 1921.as a member of the Commission of 
Jurists, to solve the problem by availing of 
the machinery of the League of Nations. 
And this solution—embodied in the Statute 
of the Court, which was largely his handi- 
work—resulted in the establishment of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 
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As Secretary of State, he negotiated and 
secured in 1908 the ratification by the 
Senate of arbitration treaties with Great 
Britain, France, Italy and some smaller 
nations, which although necessarily imper- 
fect, yet marked a great advance in the 
direction of providing for the peaceful set- 
tlement of international disputes. He se- 
cured a settlement with Japan of vexed 
questions concerning the admission of 
Japanese laborers to. the United States, 
through the so-called ‘‘gentleman’s agree- 
ment.” He succeeded in abolishing the 
old system of making the Consular Service 
an asylum for incompetent political workers, 
and placed it upon a basis of appointments 
and promotion for merit. 


By Alfred E. Smith 


I can think of no citizen who has done 
more for the State of New York than Elihu 
Root, and if there is to be accorded any 
medal or any honor for distinguished ser- 
vice to this State, no man within my mem- 
ory is more deserving of it. 

The Constitutional Convention of 1915 
was my first intimate acquaintance with 
the distinguished Senator. As _ presiding 
officer he had the right to go on the floor 
to debate any of the pending proposals. He 
came there but once, in defense of the prop- 
osition to reorganize the State government 
and place responsibility in the hands of the 
man who ought to carry it—the Governor 
himself. I can remember as if it were yes- 
terday the eloquent speech that he deliv- 
ered, and it is a source of great satisfaction 
to me to know that he can to-day read and 
hear about and study the reforms in govern- 
ment that he had such an active part in 
promoting. 


By Nicholas Murray Butler 


Elihu Root has had the good fortune to 
render service of the highest character, not 
only in the field of government but in the 
field of liberty. Most public servants find 
their work done chiefly or wholly in the 
field of government, in public office, in 
official station. Elihu Root’s public service 
has been largely, perhaps chiefly, in the 
sphere or field of liberty. He has done those 
voluntary things; he has set that example; 
he has been so tireless in every relationship 
into which life has brought him that the 


amount, the character, and the quality of 
his service seem to me quite incalculable. 

He has climbed a long way up the hill of 
life. He comes now toward that summit 
than which no man can go higher, and as 
the shadows lengthen and twilight begins to 
make itself felt and pass from the bright- 
ness of afternoon to the red of the early 
gloaming, we see this noble, unselfish, 
beloved figure, happy, it must be, in the 
acclaim and the affection of his friends 
and of his fellow citizens, and of the Ameri- 
can people. 

In the Church of Santa Croce in Florence, 
there is the tomb of Galileo, and on that 
tomb I remember is carved this inscription: 
Nulli Itatis sui Comparundus. In the 
English phrase I use it of Elihu Root, 
“No man of his time is to be compared 
with him.”’ 


By John J. Pershing 


Those of us who passed through the 
World War cannot but look upon Mr. Root 
as the guiding genius who mad2 possible 
the service of our General Staff in that great 
conflict. It was his conception of the rdle 
of the General Staff that formed the basis 
of the system which we followed abroad. 
Here was a civilian whose ability developed 
for the military branch of government the 
organization essential for its successful 
operation. It is true that Mr. Root had the 
advice of students of war—like Maj.-Gen. 
William .H. Carter—but it was his grasp 
of the subject, his discernment, his power 
to codrdinate that eventually achieved the 
result. 

And in order to have a General Staff 
which would function with the efficiency of 
a machine, it was necessary to have officers 
especially trained in the science of war to 
fill the gap that existed between our mili- 
tary schools and a highly trained official 
personnel. So he created the Army Wart 
College, with regulations under which 
officers of special aptitude could be et- 
rolled in its courses. Most of our com- 
manders and the higher staff officers i 
France were graduates of the War College. 

Thus, in inaugurating this institution 
fourteen years prior to the World War, 
Mr. Root made it possible to provide 4 
staff personnel unsurpassed in any army, 
which was prepared to do its part in the 
greatest war of history. 
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THE SUBMARINE S-4, WHICH WAS SUNK WITH A LOSS OF FORTY LIVES 


One Hundred Feet 
Down to the S-4 


MILE off the bare and frozen coast of 

Cape Cod the rescue ship Falcon was 
yawing badly in a white-capped sea. A thirty- 
mile breeze whistled over the grayish-black 
waves, carrying off frosty wisps of spray. A 
hundred feet below them, settling into the mud, 
lay the submarine S-4. In the gloomy water 
surrounding it the temperature was 34—two 
degrees above freezing. 

It was the last weather to choose for sending 
a diver down; but six men were known to be 
still alive in the forward torpedo room of the 
submarine. Chief Torpedoman L. S. Michaels, 
the third diver to descend, dropped down 
through the frigid waters to attach an air line 
to the ballast tanks of the submarine, in the 
hope that enough air pumped into these tanks 
might raise the ship. 

For half an hour nothing was heard from 
Michaels. Then he telephoned up that he had 
never attached the air hose, for soon after 
dropping to the deck of the S-4 his own air line, 
which brought him fresh air from the surface, 
had become fouled in the wreckage. He had 
been unable to untangle himself, and asked 
for help. 

Chief Gunner’s Mate Thomas Eadie was 
called from where he lay asleep in his bunk 
on the Falcon. He had been the first diver down, 
and had heard the repeated hammer taps which 
told of the six men imprisoned in the torpedo 
compartment. Eadie hurried into three suits 
of heavy woolen underwear and three pairs of 


socks, before putting on his diving suit. To 
leave his hands free he replaced the usual 
water-tight mittens, cemented to his suit, 
with a heavy coat of grease and woolen mittens. 
Then he was dropped over the side on the 
diving stage, and slid down to the bottom of 
the sea. 

In the gloom he found Michaels lying face 
down on the deck of the submarine. Because 
the heavy seas heaved the Falcon up and down 
Michaels’ air line, normally almost taut, was 
150 feet longer than the distance to the surface. 
It was fouled about a U-shaped angle iron, and 
Eadie could not get it loose with his hands. He 
put his lamp, which cut a few feet through the 
darkness, into Michaels’ hand, but the ex- 
hausted, chilled man merely blinded his com- 
panion with its rays. Eadie telephoned to the 
surface for a hack-saw—and an hour’s careful 
sawing there, a hundred feet under the ocean’s 
surface, freed the line. 

Michaels, thinking he was wholly free, wanted 
to go up. Eadie put his helmet close to the 
other’s, and shouted that the air hose was 
tangled in another place over the side of the 
S-4. Michaels, nearly unconscious, was sway- 
ing and playing the light at random. Only the 
buoyancy of the air in his helmet kept him 
erect. Eadie slid over the side of the submarine; 
and it was the work of only a few minutes 
to release the air line from under the jagged 
piece of iron that might easily have cut it in 
two. 

Eadie opened the air valve in his own hel- 
met to give added buoyancy, and started to 
climb up the side again. Another jagged piece 
ripped open the leg of his diving suit. Water 
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The details of this incident were told 
by Eadie himself, who was called to 
help with the S-4 because of his work 
on the S-57, and were published through 
the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance. Although not so exciting, each 
descent of a diver—and there have 
been many—is beset with the same 
conditions. In view of the widespread 
criticism of the Navy, this detail in 
the vast work of attempted rescue and 
salvage is published here to give a 
picture of the actual conditions under 
which that work was undertaken. 


A Reporter's Story 
of the S-4 


N THE afternoon of Saturday, 

December 15, the rum-chasing 
Coast Guard destroyer Paulding, see- 
ing nothing of the submarine tender 
Wandank or its flag warning that a 
submarine was running on the test 
course outside Provincetown Harbor, 








A DIVER DESCENDING TO THE S-4 


Frank Crilly being lowered from the Falcon in one of the hundreds 


of trips made to the sunken submarine. 


crept in. Its icy chill soaked his three woolen 
undergarments, and rose gradually in his suit. 
Before he was on the deck of the S-4 it was up 
to his neck; but there, thanks to the construc- 
tion of his suit and helmet, it stopped. 

Telephoning that Michaels should be hauled 
up, Eadie found that he was pulled along behind, 
for their life lines had become entangled. 
Michaels hung in the frigid, watery darkness 
just above him. He reached up for Michaels’ 
feet, pulled him down to the deck, and cut 
down his buoyancy by letting out a little air, 
picked him up and swung him around his, 
Eadie’s, own body. They were clear at last. 

Eadie walked back toward the conning tower, 
to rise along the descending line from the 
Falcon, motioning Michaels to follow him. 
But at the conning tower no Michaels arrived. 
He had already been hauled to the Falcon, and 
rushed to the decompression chamber where 
divers’ lungs and bodies are gradually re- 
introduced to the normal pressure of the 
surface. Later he was taken to a hospital on 
shore. ... 


slashed into the ascending S-4, cut her 
halfway through amidships and sent 
her to the bottom, 102 feet below. 

Reporters rushed to the scene, and 
set out in open fishing boats to the place where 
rescue ships were already gathering. One of 
these reporters, Courtenay Terrett, tells in the 
Outlook his story of those five anxious days. 

“Explanations will be offered as to why air 
was not pumped in to the six living men on 
Sunday afternoon, when it was pumped in, 
three days later, to six dead men,” writes Mr. 
Terrett. “There will be technical explana- 
tions offered by men anxious to explain, and 
they may satisfy a Naval Board of Inquiry ora 
Congressional investigation. But they will 
never satisfy those of us who for five madden- 
ing days watched a slowly assembling fleet of 
rescue ships, equipped with the best available 
apparatus and manned by a thousand experi- 
enced men, lying over the sunken submarine 
and accomplishing nothing toward saving 
those six known survivors.” 

It was hard for the watchers to understand 
why, when late on Sunday afternoon an ait- 
line was run over the Falcon’s stern and at- 
tached to the wreck, it was attached not to the 
compartment where men were !:nown to be 
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alive, but to the forward ballast 
tanks, for the purpose of pushing 
some of the water out of the S-4 to 
lighten her for raising. 

“Simon Lake, the inventor of the 
even-keel submarine, says that the 
operation of putting an air-line into 
the torpedo room is no more complex 
than boring a hole in the hull, and 
plugging the hose end into the hull as 
the drill was withdrawn.” Then, too, 
there was the S-C tube,’ the listening 
telescope rising through the roof. It 
was said to be “‘just a plumber’s job” 
to fit ahose to it; and send the life- 
giving air into the torpedo chamber 
where the men, tapping their message 
in Morse code on the hull, reported 

| that air was nearly exhausted. But 
F no one, apparently, thought of the THE SUBMARINE S-8 IN BOSTON HARBOR 
S-C tube until Tuesday afternoon. The S-8 is a sister ship of the ill-fated S-4 

“Then, when ‘Whitey’ Michaels, a 
well-known and daring diver, was brought tothe angrily refused to speculate upon what the 
surface with a bad attack of the ‘bends’—air situation would be if the storm should suddenly 
bubbles in the blood system, resulting from subside with the Falcon still miles away.” All 
too long exposure to great pressure—the Falcon day Monday and Tuesday the rescue fleet lay 
cast off the air-lines and steamed to Boston about idly, impotently. Newspaper men could 
to place Michaels in a hospital.” get no information from them. Navy men, 

At the time a storm raged that, navy men from petty officers to admiral, displayed the 
said, prevented any work being done on the _ greatest hostility to the press. In the mean- 
wreck. “The officers, who bellowed a brief ex- time, tugs towing pontoons and two great 
cuse over the ships’ sides at reporters who hung derrick lighters from Brooklyn arrived. All 
about in wave-tossed open fishing boats, was in readiness when Wednesday dawned, 

the fourth day after the ac- 
cident. 

“The bright sun showed 

a sea that was smooth and 
clear. Yet the press boats, 
hurrying out with the ex- 
pectation of finding divers 
busy and rescue operations 
progressing with feverish 
haste, found nothing being 
done. ... The submarine 
had been lost a third time. 
... It was nearly sun- 
down before the wreck was 
re-located. It was night- 
time before any divers de- 
scended. Then, at eleven 
| Ce : ms o’clock, with fair facility, an 
air-line was finally attached 























THE NAVAL BOARD OF INQUIRY ABOARD THE S-8 


Sie a me a ES to the S-C tube.” “Junior 

4 ey went to inspect conditions similar to those aboard the sunken S-4 ae 

m the effort to determine the true facts about the disaster, the attempted rescue, officers _— ask . d- for 
and salvage of the submarine. those in authority did not 
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THE CANTILEVER BRIDGE AT WHITE PASS, 
IN SOUTHERN ALASKA 


care to be asked questions—why this had not 
been thought of while the divers were down 
Sunday afternoon. They said, defensively, 
that the process was one requiring special 
fittings, and would take time: 

‘“*A sailor commented in a low voice: ‘Any 
dumb plumber could do it in five minutes.’ 

“There had been no message from below for 
more than twenty-four hours. .. . 

“The six men below were dead and every- 
one knew it, but the air began flowing down 
into the compartment where they lay. ... 
With two hose-lines still pumping air into the 
S-4’s torpedo room, Admiral Brumby an- 
nounced on Thursday noon: 

‘“*T have no doubt that there is absolutely 
no life aboard the S-4.’ 

““No one else had either.”’ 

Admiral Brumby’s announcement and sto- 
ries such as Mr. Terrett’s have brought in- 
quiries and denunciations upon the Navy 
Department. A naval investigation has al- 
ready been instituted, and there is talk of 
oné by Congress. Upon the conclusion of both 
the public must wait before the whole story of 
the S-q will be known. 


Alaska 


N ENTHUSIASTIC gentleman was ad- 
dressing a Congressional committee, 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the Territory of 
Alaska is the richest possession under the 
American flag, and it is the cheapest piece of 
real estate ever purchased in the history of the 
world since a certain mythical transaction in 
Biblical times. It has paid for itself in actual 
wealth 672 times what it cost the taxpayers of 
the United States.” 

To these sentiments most Americans will add 
that the purchase of Alaska from Russia for 
$7,200,000, once known as Seward’s Folly, 
was as great a business bargain as has ever been 
struck between nations. But, then, they do not 
know, writes Col. Wilds P. Richardson in the 
Atlantic Monthly, that since the purchase the 
Government has spent on Alaska some $200,- 
000,000, including about $70,000,000 for a rail- 
road. They do not realize that after sixty 
years of ownership, the predicted inrush of 
séttlers, the fast-growing cities, the population 
running into seven figures, the vast addition to 
our wealth, have not come about. Alaska covers 
586,400 square miles, but its white population 
now is only 30,00o—just about equal to the 
native population. 

The sad truth is that Alaska has been 
overpraised so much that its real advantages 
have been hidden. It is these obscured ad- 
vantages, and the remedy for past mistakes, that 
Colonel Richardson (who has spent twenty 
years in Alaska as an Army engineer) wishes 
to point out. What, stripped of its glossy repu- 
tation, is Alaska? 

“The territory ... is broken and rugged 
in many portions; buried under deep snows 
for a great portion of the year, with the ground 
thawing in the summer only a short depth be- 
low the surface; covered with a blanket of moss 
and sometimes dense and tangled underbrush 
throughout the valleys, and intersected by 
many swift and dangerous streams fed by 
the ice-cold waters of melting glaciers and 
snows of the mountains. Travel through the 
country without some prepared roadway of 
trail has accordingly been extremely danget- 
ous always, even for pack animals and for 
persons on foot, and practically impossible for 
wheeled vehicles.”’ 

Through this terrain it was determined, in 
1914, to run a railroad in the hope that the 
touted resources of the Territory would be 
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poured into the nation’s pockets. This road 
has cost twice what was expected, although 
only half the mileage has beenlaid. Anchorage, 
far up Cook Inlet, was selected as a port—al- 
though the tide there rises fifty feet, and the 
harbor is partly blocked with ice three or four 
months of the year. On shore there was, and 
is, an attractive town site; but the harbor is 
now virtually abandoned. And the road costs 
the government about $4,000,000 a year. 

What is the trouble? Probably it began when 
capital was turning its eyes toward Alaska. 
That was in the trust-busting days, when the 
public became excited, confusing conservation 
and the development of Alaska. People in the 
United States were led to believe that they 
had a definite money interest, payable on de- 
mand, in the coal lands of Alaska, of which 
they were about to be robbed; also that the 
country was rapidly approaching a time when 
the inhabitants would freeze to death, unless 
Alaskan coal was saved for future genera- 
tions. 

Later it turned out that only two-fifths 
of one per cent. of this country’s coal had been 
used, and that the coal in Alaska involved in 
the controversy was only one-thirtieth of 1 per 
cent. of the coal areas already located there. 
But the damage had been done, and Alaskan 
development lagged. In 1920 the year’s farm 
products of Iowa alone were worth more than 


all the output from all sources in Alaska from 
the date of its purchase till that time. 

Although Colonel Richardsen does not set 
himself up as an authority on political science, 
he believes that much of the trouble is political, 
in that there has been too much long-distance 
control by Washington, where legislators who 
have never seen Alaska and have no direct under- 
standing of its needs determine its destiny. 
What is needed is more home rule: “The local 
legislature should be . . . given a free hand in 
Alaskan affairs. The men composing this body 
know the problems facing them, and there is no 
occasion to keep them in _leading-strings. 
They will not see the country looted.” 

There should be a far more liberal coloniza- 
tion system. Information should be gathered 
and spread with accuracy, not to discourage 
settlement, but to inform the prospective 
pioneer as to the situation. Immigration 
from Scandinavian countries, whence come good 
citizens accustomed to a similar climate, should 
be stimulated. Scenery is Alaska’s greatest 
natural resource, and it should be offered to 
the public. 

“From the earliest discoveries in this far 
province of the North through the period of our 
own possession, the stories of fur, of giant 
moose, great Kodiak bear, vast herds of cari- 
bou, the beautiful inland waterway of southeast 
Alaska, the fur seal, the salmon, the glaciers, 
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towe ing Mount McKinley, the broad Yukon, 
the rich discoveries of placer gold deep under 
the frost, have gripped the public mind with a 
romantic interest which is not readily displaced 
by talk of material development. This senti- 
ment may be utilized for the benefit of Alaska 
and for the pleasure and happiness of great 
numbers of people.” 


Will Our Age 
Leave a Record? 


UNNING water, hot and cold, houses with 
central heating, elegant clubs, and a suc- 
cession of sports, even such refinements as 
heated beds, were the lot of wealthy Romans 
nineteen centuries ago. Yet the Barbarians, 
descending upon them, wiped out that civiliza- 
tion so completely that we are only now dis- 
covering what it was like. 
We live on an earth that is filled with relics 
of dead civilizations such as this, and we read 


their records in the ruins of their massive 
stone buildings, their carvings and _ statues, 
their enduring parchment. Suppose cur own 
civilization should be destroyed—for tiere is 
no reason it should be an exception to the un- 
broken rule of the past. By what could we 
expect to be known, nineteen centuries later? 
What in this delicate, complicated civilization 
of ours might endure? 

William Martin, propounder of this question 
in the February Forum, thinks that the archzxo- 
logically minded scholar of the future will 
have some difficulty in building a mental 
picture of the Woolworth tower from its 
foundations—all that will be left. He will 
make but little of the distorted mass of rusting 
iron which will be our machinery, the key to 
its true form and use long lost in the pages of 
books written on perishable paper. Of printing, 
without which our modern world cannot be 
imagined, there may be no trace at all. 

One has only to witness the paralysis brought 
about by a general strike, the chaos brought 
about by such revolutions as those in Russia 

















WILL CHICAGO’S SKYLINE SURVIVE THE CENTURIES? 


Archeologists of the future may puzzle over the ruins of the double-decker street shown in the background of this 


picture. It was built to relieve traffic congestion. 
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and China, the ravages of a flood or an earth- 
quake in our urban civilization, to realize that 
we too, like the civilizations of the past, are 
balanced on the brink of disaster. 

“We have given birth to a surface civiliza- 
tion, very brilliant, but not ~ 


way for some months; and the English publicist, 
Wickham Steed, convinced of the enormous 
importance of American help in guarantee- 
ing peace, has suggested unofficially a line of 
action. He asked these questions of Americans: 





very solid, which prefers to 
be startling rather than 
durable,” says Mr. Martin. 
“Our very houses.are 
scarcely made to last. After 
twenty or thirty years they 
are already worn out and 
ready to be junked. . . . In 
short, it is hard to say what 
will be left to provide any 
idea of our life except some 
railway stations and a few 
cathedrals—the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, per- 
haps, and the Pennsylvania 











Station... . 

“Most melancholy of all 
is the thought that we shall 
take down to destruction 
not merely our own works, but those of our 
predecessors. Most of the monuments of 
antiquity which we have discovered have been 
preserved because they were buried. ‘To-day 
we drag them forth. . . . Let our institutions 
cease functioning for a while and the memory of 
previous civilizations will vanish with them.” 

Our civilization may succumb to natural 
catastrophes, such as _ volcanic eruptions, 
floods, earthquakes, or the engulfment of 
continents; to political catastrophes, like wars 
followed by a long economic decline; to social 
catastrophes. Its fragility, its complexity, its 
concentration in cities make it the more vulner- 
able. Only its wide diffusion over the globe 
leads Mr. Martin to think it may survive 
Where its sterner predecessors have perished. 


Hands Off 
Europe’s Wars! 


XCEPT for the problem of Latin-American 
relations now being studied at Havana, 
the most vital element in the contacts of the 
United States with the rest of the world is a 


Proposed treaty abolishing war. Negotiations 
between Secretary of State Kellogg and Foreign 
Minister Briand of France have been under 


By Low. in the Loadon Evening Standard 
CAMERA-MAN: GET CLOSER TOGETHER, BOYS, IF YOU WANT A 


GOOD PICTURE 


Would it not be possible for the United States 
to come to the rescue of an anxious world by laying 
down so clear a doctrine of American policy that 
all whom it might concern would be forewarned 
and, would know that they would ignore it at their 
peril. At some future time, after due deliberation, 
and uninfluenced by any save purely American 
considerations, could not the accredited spokesman 
of the American people declare that the United 
States abhors aggressive war, and that it will never 
weaken the hands of other nations which may 
band themselves together for the purpose of deter- 
ring the aggressor or of compelling him to desist 
from aggression. 

This suggestion was made in Current History. 
And now, in the pages of the same magazine, 
appear the answers of seven prominent Ameri- 
can statesmen, representing widely divergent 
political views. With fair agreement, though 
for a variety of reasons, they answer Mr. 
Steed’s questions with a “‘No!”’ although there 
is a tendency to qualify this refusal. 

Theodore E. Burton, member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, bases his objection chiefly on the desir- 
ability of aloofness: ‘There is an opinion 
which has a very strong hold upon the people 
that thereby (by joining the League of Nations) 
we should become involved in quarrels and 
difficulties in Europe, with which we have no 
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More directly concerned 
with an analysis of the 
proposed American peace 
doctrine than the others js 
Philip Marshall Brown, Pro- 
fessor of International Law 
at Princeton. He finds diff. 
culties in the process of de- 
termining which is the 
aggressor nation. Moreover, 
he feels that “The larger 
interests of the United 
States in international 
friendship, justice and peace 
would seem clearly to de- 








By Low, in the London Evening Siandard 


DO STUFFED ANIMALS MAKE GOOD GIFTS FOR NERVOUS 


CHILDREN? 


immediate concern.”’ Mr. Burton calls favor- 
able attention, however, to his own resolution, 
which would prohibit exportation of arms to an 
aggressor nation, and to that of Senator Capper, 
which is thought by some to come rather close 
to meeting Mr. Steed’s suggestion. 

A Democratic ;Senator, Thomas J. Walsh 
of Montana, opposes this suggestion largely 
because it necessitates delegating authority 
to the President to proclaim an embargo 
under certain conditions, such as a League de- 
cision against an aggressor. But, he adds, 
“‘T venture to assert that it would be less dif- 
ficult to persuade the country to join the 
League than to vest in the Executive any such 
authority.” On a similar point Victor L. 
Berger, only Socialist member of Congress, 
raises an objection. ‘‘ Mr. Steed proposes that 
the United States . . . should underwrite the 
League and its decisions by a declaration of 
‘the accredited spokesman.’ No ‘accredited 
spokesman’ has the right to make such a 
declaration.” 

The argument that Mr. Steed’s proposal 
would conflict with American sovereignty is 
made by Senator Willis of Ohio: “It would, 
in my judgment, take away from our own people 
and our own Government the right to pass 
upon an exceedingly important question, and 
turn that right over to the League of Nations.” 
To this David Jayne Hill, former Ambassador 
to Germany, adds that, if the people of the 
world really do not want war, “the secret of 
peace lies far less in a combination of armed 
forces than in the power of each people to re- 
strain its own Government from yielding to 
the seductions of power.” 


mand that we should never 
forego our freedom of action 
to determine in every emer- 
gency the prece is manner in which we can 
most effectively serve the great cause of world 
peace.”’ 

Of the seven replies perhaps the most favor- 
able one is that of Irvine L. Lenroot, former 
Senator from Wisconsin. He is opposed to 
permitting the League of Nations to deter- 
mine which is the aggressor nation, but “ would 
like to see a declaration made by Congress, 
in the form of a Joint Resolution approved 
by the President, declaring that whenever the 
United States shall determine that a nation 
has engaged in war without just cause it will 
give its moral support to any nation, or group 
of nations, which may take action for the 
purpose of compelling the offending nation to 
desist from continuing such war.” 


Mr. Steed’s After- 
Thoughts on America 


ETURNED to London after his visit to 
the United States, Wickham Steed, former 
editor of the London Times and present editor 
of the English Review of Reviews, thinks back on 
his crowded month here, which took him from 
New York to St. Louis and Des Moines. He 
was primarily occupied with finding out what 
America thought of her position in world 
affairs, and he writes in the pages of his maga- 
zine what he learned. 

Uppermost in his mind is the present 
great question of America’s attitude towar¢ 
helping guarantee the peace of the world. While 
in the United States, he offered the suggestion 
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that laying down an American peace doctrine 
(as discussed on page 203) would be this 
country’s greatest possible contribution. To his 
suggestion Americans offered four objections, 
which he sums up as follows: 

1. Would not complete uncertainty as to 
America’s action in a future war do more to de- 
ter an aggressor than a previously declared 
American peace doctrine? 

2. Supposing such a doctrine to be desirable, 
how would its enunciation be constitutionally 
practicable? 

3. The Peace Treaties contain more than one 
international injustice. If an injured nation 
sought redress in war, would not a declared 
peace doctrine bind the United States to op- 
pose the technically aggressive but morally 
defensive nation? 

4. How is it possible for America to deter- 
mine who is the aggressor? 

The first objection Mr. Steed answers by 
pointing to the precedent of Great Britain’s 
entry into the World War. Its position then 
was completely uncertain. But Germany 
marched into Belgium none the less; and ever 
since then friends of the wartime foreign 
secretary, Sir Edward Grey, have had to rebut 
the charge that, had Germany known that 
Great Britain was determined to fight, she 
would have pursued a more pacific 


American opinion would, in a sense, be a court 
of world appeal would strengthen the tendency 
which the existence of the League of Nations 
has accentuated among its member states— 
that is to say, nations would feel it to be more 
important so to act that their intentions might 
not be open to doubt than to prepare strong 
armaments. In this way the existence of an 
American peace doctrine would act as a power- 
ful deterrent to aggressive national schemes.” 


Mussolini's Diplomacy 
and Balkan Nerves 


HEREVER Balkan politics are jumpy 

and worried, there is Italy in reality or 
in shadow. It aggravates the worries or aug- 
ments the fears that already exist in the still 
nervous Jugoslavia, Roumania, and Bulgaria. 
And in Albania Mussolini is giving a demon- 
stration in aggressive imperialism. 

This is the picture drawn by Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong, expert on Balkan matters, in 
Foreign Affairs. Italy’s scheme of control and 
exploitation began at the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors in November, 1921, which entrusted the 
maintenance of Albania’s territorial integrity 





course 

As to the objection that a nation 
possibly wronged by the Peace 
Treaties would technically become 
the aggressor if it sought to help itself 
by war, Mr. Steed answers that the 
League of Nations covenant makes 
ample provision for consideration of 
such difficulties. Moreover, ‘the 
stronger the justice of a claim, the 
less reason should there be to go-to 
war about it without antecedent 
enquiry, mediation or arbitration.” 

The fourth objection—the difficulty 
of America’s determining who is ag- 
gtessor—does not hold water for Mr. 
Steed. The United States, of course, 
will not be bound by any decision as 
to an aggressor that the League of 








City; 
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Nations might make. But the act of 
laying down the peace doctrine would 
lead the United States to take a much 
keener and more positive interest in 
the affairs of the world than it has 
since 1920. And “the very fact that 


From J/ 420, Florence 
FASCISM MAKING JUGOSLAVIA QUAKE WITH FEAR 


Mussolini is shown restraining the fighting spirit of fascism in this 
nationalistic cartoon, which refers to the Adriatic as “Our Sea’”’ 
and to Albania as ‘‘Roman territory ”’ 
shown with the tailfeathers and feet of the Gallic cock because of the 
recent Franco-Jugoslav treaty. Russia is an interested observer. 


The Jugoslav donkey is 
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to Italy. Now, Albania is the middle-marker 
in any Balkan tug-of-war. 

Italy was further strengthened by the Italo- 
Albanian Treaties of Tirana, which commit 
Mussolini to the maintenance of the status quo 
of the harassed little country. 

Meanwhile, Italian exploitation of Albania 
is in full swing, declares Mr. 


even officers are provided by Italy; in fact, the 
Albanian military machine now appears to be 
a branch of the Italian Army. 

In Jugoslavia we find not only anger and 
fear of Rome—and perhaps an attack of sour 
grapes because Jugoslavia would like to con- 
trol Albania herself—but acute worry over re- 
lations with Bulgaria. These 
two countries are not on good 





Armstrong. Italy’s chief in- 
struments are the Albanian 
National Bank, with head- 
quarters in Rome, and the 
Society for the Economic De- 
velopment of Albania, headed 
by Signor Alberti of the 
Credito Italiano. Forty-nine 
per cent. of the bank stock was 
supposed to go to Albania, 
but has not yet gotten there. 
The bank acts as treasurer 
for the Albanian state, issues 
money, and makes all con- 
tracts for public works. The 








terms, and, Mr. Armstrong 
points out, for Jugoslavia “a 
war with Italy on one front 
and with Bulgaria on another 
would be very unpleasant. 
“To an outsider it hardly 
seems possible that Mussolini 
is deliberately planning a war 
with Jugoslavia,” he continues. 
“Tt seems particularly impos- 
sible in view of the certainty 
of English indifference and 
French opposition, as ensured 
by the Franco-Jugoslav treaty, 








society on its part has given © Nikolas Muray 
the Albanian government a 
loan to finance public works 
with revenues from monopolies 
and all customs as security. Out of the muddle 
of money received and interest due, the only 
fact which seems certain is that Albania can 
not repay the loan nor meet the interest under 
present circumstances. The national budget 
does not balance by some millions of francs; 
and while imports remain constant at about 
$4,000,000 a year, exports have fallen off badly, 
due to bad olive crops this year and last. 

According to President Ahmed Zogu, the 
money loaned will have become productive 
within a few years. Larger state revenues will 
ensue, and what amounts to an Italian mort- 
gage on the country will be paid off. Mr. Arm- 
strong is dubious about this cheery picture, and 
goes on to consider what would happen should 
Italy decide to foreclose her mortgage and take 
control of Albania in order to protect her finan- 
cial interests there. 

This action would bring Italy face to face 
with war. Jugoslavia has stated repeatedly 
that it would not countenance an Italian “man- 
date” in the Balkan peninsula. This brings 
Mr. Armstrong to a consideration of still an- 
other Italian activity in Albania, the military. 
Road-making, in main directed towards the 
Jugoslav frontier, and map-making proceed 
under Italian direction. Uniforms, munitions, 


KATHERINE MAYO 
Author of ‘‘ Mother India.’ 


signed just before the second 
Italo-Albanian treaty, in 
November, 1927. 

“Tt still seems likely that 
Sig. Mussolini’s view extends much less far than 
both those who most admire him and those 
who most fear him are prone to imagine,” Mr. 
Armstrong concludes. It seems “that he aims 
chiefly at maintaining a nuisance value so that 
sometime the people who want peace will beg 
that he be given something somewhere to keep 
him quiet.” 


Mother India 


N THE spring of last year Miss Katherine 

Mayo published a book called ‘“ Mother 
India.” Its pages presented an appalling 
picture of the morals and social customs of 
India—of child marriage, sex traditions, and 
sanitation among the Hindus, who make up the 
largest and dominant group in India’s 320 mil- 
lions of population. 

Through the rest of the year this book stirred 
up storms such as few books can; it raised 
controversies in the Indian Legislative As- 
sembly and caused orations in the British 
Parliament; and in all India it is denounced 
with continuing and practically unanimous 
violence. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the Indian reformer, and 
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—— 


Radindranath Tagore, the Indian author, have 
written what may be taken as authoritative 
criticisms of it. Gandhi believes that Miss 
Mayo was animated by a desire to perpetuate 
white domination in India by pleading that 
India is unfit to rule herself. His criticism, as 
reproduced in the Living Age, says among 
other things: 

“Tf I open out and describe with punctilious 
care all the stench exuded from the drains of 
London and say, ‘Behold London,’ my facts 
will be incapable of challenge, but my judg- 
ment will be rightly condemned as a travesty 
of truth. Miss Mayo’s book is nothing better, 
nothing else.” 

Tagore argues that “selected documents of 
facts generalized into an unqualified statement 
aflecting a whole large population may become 
in the hands of the tourist from across the sea 
a poison-tipped arrow of the most heinous form 
of untruth.”” Like Gandhi he feels that Miss 
Mayo has distorted the truth by mistaken 
emphasis. One might as well call Europeans 
eaters of live creatures or of rotten food, thinks 
Tagore, because they eat oysters and cheese: 
“It is the subtlest method of falsehood, this 
placing of exaggerated emphasis upon insignifi- 
cant details, giving to the exception the appear- 
ance of the rule.”’ 

In Liberty Miss Mayo now answers her Indian 
critics, by saying that she sees it as her life’s 
task to “go out, capture, and bring home to my 
fellow Americans parcels of information that 
they need in making up their minds about other 
peoples in distant places.”” In that spirit, she 
maintains, she wrote. “So, appointing myself 
to the job, to India I went: not out of love for 
the Indian, as some suggest—my desire to 
help the struggling masses came later, after I 
had seen their misery; not to look at ancient 
palaces, or glorious tombs, or temples rich with 
gossamers of stone; but simply to observe the 
people—the common people having common 
needs like you or me, and human lives to live.” 
She goes on again to repeat the indictment of 
her book—taat Hinduism’s social customs are 
morally degrading, and are gradually emascu- 
lating the vitality of the peoples—and asserts 
the impartiality of her motives. Charges that 
she was influenced by the political desires of the 
British she dismisses with heat as groundless. 
; Gandhi himself admits that “ Mother India’’ 
is a book “that every Indian can read with 
some degree of profit. We may repudiate the 
charge as it has been framed by her, but we may 

















AN INDIAN HUSBAND WITH HIS CHILD WIFE 
From ‘Mother India.” 


not repudiate the substance underlying the 
many allegations she has made.” 

To this may be added the comment of the 
Manchester Guardian: The book is “one for 
India to remember and for the West to forget.” 


The Battle of 
the Prayer Book 


O THE cry of ‘‘No Popery”’ the revised 
Prayer Book of the Church of England 
had been debated in the House of Commons. 
Already accepted by the Bishops, the National 
Church Assembly, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mittee of Parliament, and the House of Lords, 
approval by the Commons was expected with 
such confidence that 100,000 copies of the new 
book had been sold in advance. Tensely the 
House awaited proclamation of the decision. 
By a vote of 238 to 205 the book was de- 
feated. 
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‘Protestantism is saved!” cried an excited 
member. But there was consternation among 
the bishops, watching anxiously in the galleries. 
The supreme effort of the Church to com- 
promise between those High Churchmen 
known as Anglo-Catholics, 


+ eS 


To this the Commons were for the most part 
blind; they saw in the revised book the coming 
doom of the English Church as a branch of 
Protestantism, and feared that the Church was 
going over to Rome. Sir William Joynson- 
Hicks, the Home Secretary, 





and the Evangelicals who are 
only a shade more Episcopal 
than the Methodists, had 
failed. » 

It was a most dramatic. 
reversal ‘‘at the climax of a 
debate of tense emotion and 
scenes of extraordinary ex- 
citement. What dignity had 
restrained in the upper 
chamber was shouted across 
the floor in the lower house. 
The sharp clash of opinion 

. stirred the members to 
a depth of feeling not seen 
since the declaration of war 
in 1914. Women wept in 
the galleries and even mem- 
bers could not restrain their 
tears. . From Rosslyn 
Mitchell, the Scottish 
Socialist and Presbyterian 
solicitor, was heard an im- 
passioned outburst which 
breathed the spirit of John 
Knox. The house hung on 
his voice as he raised it in 
denunciation of the new 
Book ... or dropped toa 
trembling appeal.”’ In these 
words the correspondent of 
the New York Times de- 








had said, “Year after year 
the Anglo-Catholics lean 
nearer and nearer to Rome.” 
The compromise Prayer 
Book, he argued, would 
make all England Catholic. 
Lord Cecil and Premier 
Baldwin tried to stem the 
tide of emotion that the 
Home Secretary and follow- 
ing speakers had aroused; 
but their efforts were in vain. 
“‘Never was there a great 
issue placed before the House 
of Commons which cut more 
completely across all the di- 
visions of party,”’ writes the 
Manchester Guardian, ‘and 
this marks it for what it is 
—a national verdict.” 
Lord Birkenhead, Secre- 
tary of State for India, 
does not agree. The vote 
was, said he, a_ hysterical 
decision influenced by very 
crude no-popery speeches 
that could have been com- 
petently answered by a 
schoolboy. And the Spec- 
lator, ardent believer in the 
value of the compromise 
book, pointed out: ‘Rarely 








scribes the scene. 

Its dramatic significance 
came not from the fact that 
this was the first time in 265 
years that a Prayer Book 
measure came before Parlia- 
ment, not because the venerable Archbishop of 
Canterbury saw the crowning achievement of 
his twenty-one years of labor struck down by 
a majority of thirty-three votes, nor from other 
interesting details. Rather it came from the 
whole question of a Church existing within the 
framework of a State. To the bishops came 
the thought of disestablishment—separation of 
Church and State—so that they could take 
freely such measures to maintain the unity of 
the Church as they saw fit. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTER- 
BURY 
The Rt. Hon. and Most Rev. Randall 


Thomas Davidson, chief supporter ‘of 
the New Prayer Book. 


in recent years has a vital 
decision been so obviously 
influenced by the debating 
ability displayed.” More- 
over, the Spectator con- 
tinues: 

“We are told that the voting shows that 
‘the English people are fundamentally Protes- 
tant’—a statement that no one controverts, 
but an analysis of the voting figures shows that 
in England 199 members voted for the measure, 
and only 175 against. The Prayer Book 
Measure was therefore thrown out, not by the 
votes of members representing English con- 
stituencies, but by the votes of . . . members of 
the disestablished Churches and Free Churches 
. .. Theosophists and others.” 
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In attempting to keep within one church the 
almost-Catholics, and the Protestants of the 
Reforniation, comments the Independent, the 
Church has recognized that the Anglo-Catholics 
represented a growing group “inspired by a 
keener passion, an intenser flame than the 


Catholic influences in Governor Smith’s politi- 
cal activity revealed its power. Sincere, capable 
Protestants are asking themselves if the power 
of the Roman Catholic Church is not increas- 
ing. And although Secret Consistories of the 
Church itself are reported as complaining about 
disobedience and obstinacies 





stodgy respectables of the old 
order. It saw that unless this 
precious group could be kept 
inside the Church legally it 
would either continue to exist 
illegally and defy discipline, 
or it would escape to indepen- 
dence or to Rome... . 

“The Bishops are facing the 
dilemma of either disciplining 
the Anglo-Catholics — which 
means in all probability los- 
ing them—or of accepting 
disestablishment . . . which 
would permit them to create 
their own standards while 
sacrificing the enormous bene- 
fits attaching to their official 
position. ” 

Every one awaits the next 
step of the Bishops. All de- 
plore the idea of disestablish- 
ment, but many now see it as 
the only way to preserve 
church unity. 


Is the Papal 


Power Increasing? 








in the ranks, Catholics declare 
this the most promising era 
the Church has ever faced. 

In an endeavor to discover 
how much truth underlies the 
belief that Catholicism is pull- 
ing ahead of Protestantism, 
Mr. H. M. Stutfield surveys 
in the London National Review 
the status of these two relig- 
ious groups in Europe and the 
Americas. He makes no effort 
to conceal his Protestant lean- 
ings, and arrives with some 
pleasure at the conclusion that 
Roman victories are greatly 
exaggerated. 

In the United States, which 
is particularly uneasy over the 
power of the Pope, the Catholic 
population is put at 18,000,- 
ooo by Catholic priests and 
officials. Mr. Stutfield be- 
lieves that this is probably 
exaggerated, and suggests that 
it makes no allowance for 
seceders, whom he finds to be 
more numerous than converts. 

One cannot doubt that 








By Low, in the New Statesman 
SIR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS 
The Home Secretary’s speech in the 


RESOLUTION _intro- 
duced in a certain State 


“Catholicism has come to 
pervade more and more much 
of the best public life in the 


Legislature at its last session House of Commons is said to have United States. ‘Go into a 
argued somewhat as follows: been largely instrumental in defeating pewspaper office,’ says one 


Whereas United States 
Senator Blank is an ardent defender of the 
United States against the influence of the 
papacy, he should be placed in command of 
a battleship anchored in New York harbor. 
He should be instructed “upon appearance of 
the Pope on the water, in the air, under the 
sea or in fancy, to fire unceasingly for a period 
of twelve hours with 16-inch shells loaded with 
the most deadly verbosity” at his command. 

Obviously intended to ridicule fear of papal 
power in America, this resolution neglects the 
strength of that fear. The widespread interest 
in the Smith-Marshall correspondence about 


the New Prayer Book. 


journal, ‘and seek to get into 
its columns any article... or news item that 
reflects on the Roman Catholic system, or that 
differs radically from the Roman Catholic atti- 
tude, and there is not one chance in a hundred 
of its publication.’ ” 

On the other hand, immigration laws have 
done much to check the influx of Catholics 
into the United States; and secular public 
schools are another force in curbing the in- 
fluence of Rome. The American mind, Mr. 
Stutfield concludes, is not attuned to Roman- 
ism; Christian Science is making far greater 
progress than Catholicism. 
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Turkey Turns Out 
The Reds 


This article was prepared 
at the request of the Review 
OF REviEws by M. Zekeria 
Bey, publisher and editor, of 
Constantinople, Turkey. The 
events recorded have taken an 
outstanding place in the Turk- 
ish mind and press of late. 


HE tenth anniversary 
of Bolshevik rule in 
Russia marked a Com- 
munist coup d’état in 
Turkey. But while the cele- 








POPE PIUS XI SEATED AT HIS DESK IN THE VATICAN 


As for the world in general, Protestantism 
is known to have its own troubles in holding 


its flock. This, together with the ruin of the 


Orthodox faith in Russia and the belief that 
the Roman faith is a safeguard against Bolshe- 
vism, contributes to strengthen the papal posi- 
tion. In England there is a tendency for Anglo- 
Catholics to drift into the Roman Church. In 
Germany, Catholicism is strengthened by polit- 
ical circumstance, for the powerful Center 
Party is a Catholic party. 

In France, however, says Mr. Stutfield, the 
Pope finds Catholics ‘“‘a very refractory team 
to drive’; and former Premier Herriot was ap- 
plauded throughout the country when he said 
“Rome must cease its attempts to make Ca- 
tholicism a political party in France.” So tooin 
Czechoslovakia, although eighty-five per cent. 
of the people are nominally Catholics, the 
Protestant Church of John Huss is now the 
national! religion. 

Mussolini in Italy has undoubtedly recog- 
nized a valuable ally in the ecclesiastical power, 
and is ready to make concessions in the hitherto 
strained relations of the Vatican and Italian 
state. From these and other signs Mr. Stut- 
field argues that the Catholic Church is mate- 
rially prosperous as never before, and that some 
important diplomatic and political victories 
have been gained. But although the power of 
the Pope is still immense, there is a growing 
independence among individual Catholics. 
Democracy is rebelling against the Church, and 
Rome counts for less and less as a factor in the 
spiritual and moral growth of nations. 


bration of Communist suc- 
cess in Russia was still going 
on, Turkish police had discovered a secret 
organization which aimed to overthrow the 
Nationalist government of Mustapha Kemal 
and to propagate Communism in Turkey, and 
the would-be Turkish revolution had failed. 

There is in Russia an intelligence depart- 
ment whose duty it is to conduct propaganda 
work in foreign countries, and so spread Com- 
munism abroad through the world. Certain 
members of this department were detailed 
to busy themselves with Turkey. They had 
already been accused of revolutionary plotting 
and found guilty by the Turkish Tribunal of 
Independence, but had escaped from Turkey, 
and gone back to Russia. The chief of these 
condemned propagandists was a Turkish 
physician, Shefik Husny, and it was he who 
returned to instigate this latest attempt at 
a Communist uprising. 

Now, the Turkish doctor was well known in 
Constantinople, and his return was fraught 
with danger. He deemed it prudent, therefore, 
to confide himself to the care of a Russian 
artist whose duty it is to modify human 
faces. Shefik Bey’s rich and dark eyebrows 
were picked and torn so that they became 
thin and changed in color. Dark spectacles 
covered his eyes, and a pointed beard was 
allowed to flourish on his hitherto smooth- 
shaven chin. Trusting that this disguise 
would save him from the Turkish police, 
Shefik Husny Bey set out on a circuitous path 
through southern European Russia. With the 
help of a French passport, he managed to cross 
the Turkish frontier. 
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Arrived in Constantinople, he took up his — 
residence in the house of a woman acquaint- 
ance of dubious fame, and set to work to form 
an organization with subsidiaries in every 
Turkish province, so that, when the time came, 
events in Russia ten years ago might be re- 
peated. But he had difficulties. The Turks 
did not take well to Communistic preachments. 

Finally the organization made a show of 
activity. The propaganda, which it was con- 
sidered dangerous to have printed, was pro- 
duced by the doctor himself by lithography. 
Such industry should have been rewarded, but 
unfortunately for the doctor, the police were 
already on his tracks, and he and his followers 
were arrested. Within a week, more than 
fifty-seven Communists were put in jail. 

Russia and Turkey have maintained friendly 
relations for some years, and it was with the 
deepest amazement that the Turkish govern- 
ment and people learned of Shefik Husny’s 
activities. As to the abortive attempt itself, 
public opinion in Turkey is united in believing 
that it was doomed to failure from the first. 

“There is such a long distance and such 
great antagonism between existing social and 
economic conditions in Turkey and Com- 
munism,” says the newspaper Aksham, the 
editor of which is a newly elected deputy, 
“that the Communist who disinterestedly fol- 
lows his principles must honestly admit the 
impossibility and absurdity of trying to install 
Communism in Turkey. There does not exist 
here a capitalist class which has collected for 
itself a great part of the capital of the country, 
nor is‘there a class of downtrodden workmen. 
The national feeling which has saved the 
nation from servitude and complete extinction 
is unanimously considered the pivot force of 
all present. and future happiness. Communist 
propaganda which aims to annihilate such 
feelings must fail. Thus it is that the failure 
of the recent Communist attempt in Turkey 
was met by the general applause of all classes 
and kinds of people.” — . 

Vakit, another of the leading newspapers of 
Turkey, published an editorial expressing much 
the same thought, but adding that behind the 
Communist propaganda might lie the instiga- 
tion of capitalist forces hostile to Turkey. 

Desiring to maintain its friendly relations 
with Russia, the Turkish government soon 
forbade publication of anything concerning 
the attempted revolution, and also decided to 
conduct in secret the trial of those arrested. 


Where the Freudians’ 
Fall Down ; 


IGMUND FREUD, originator of those 

highly charged terms “complex,” “sub- 
limation,” “incest,” and a dozen others as 
household words, is a great man, a philosopher 
and an artist—but he is not a scientist. 

One of the best neurologists in the country, 
who knows the psychoanalytic doctrines back- 
wards and forwards—according to the editor 
of Plain Talk—voices this psychoanalytic 
heresy in that magazine. This neurologist, Dr. 
Abraham Myerson, states what the main tenets 
of the Freudians are, what they have con- 
tributed to human society, and how they fail 
as medical science. 

“The Freudian doctrine originated,” says he, 
“in the efforts of a medical man to cure his 
patients of that remarkable disease called 
hysteria, a condition which apes and mimics 
all the physical diseases, which has given 
Messiahs, Holy Ones and Mary Baker Eddys 
their real start.”” From “the effort to unravel 
the mystery of what medical men call the 
psychoneuroses . . . grew the doctrines which 

















From Ak Baba, Constantinople 


MUSTAPHA KEMAL AND THE COMMUNISTS 


A Turkish view of the recent attempt to communize the 

young republic. The dictator is shown using the hammer 

and sickle, Bolshevik symbols of labor, to ‘eradicate 
Communism root and branch.’’ 
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now are held to apply to every living human 
being.” 

Starting with the idea that emotional con- 
flict disrupted the individual and brought 
symptoms of hysteria, Freud passed rapidly to 
the doctrine that the human being is divided 
into two conflicting parts, a “‘primitive un- 
consciousness seething with all the libido of 
instinctive urges and 
especially charged with 
sex, and a consciousness 
which fundamentally is 
the social ego, seeking 
to be moral, virtuous, 
inhibited, seeking to 
follow the polite cus- 
toms” of civilization. 

‘*Freud postulates 
that the consciousness 
early established a do- 
minion over the uncon- 
sciousness, shutting out 
the natural sexual at- 
tachment of children to 
their parents, the nar- 
cisstic auto - sexuality, 
and the omnipresent 
homosexuality which is 
back of all friendship. 

But the uncon- 
scious is wily and... 
continually manages to 
express itself, though 
what the purpose of 
this expression is, and 
of what value it is, the 
Lord and Freud only 
know.” 

Works of art, jokes, 
slips of the tongue, 
above all, dreams, are the vehicles of the un- 
conscious. These dreams are wish fulfilments 
by which surcharged emotion, always sexual 
and of the kind frowned upon by society, may 
be discharged. 

Here is where the Freudians fall down 
hardest, in Dr. Myerson’s opinion. They be- 
lieve that all these sexual maladjustments dem- 


onstrated in dreams date from early childhood. . 


They postulate that the infant is intensely 
sexual, and that family life is therefore sur- 
charged with sexuality and forms the basis for 
disrupting struggles of the mind which some 
day lead to the psychoanalyst’s waiting room. 

All this is ridiculous, declares Dr. Myerson, 





From a drawing in Plain Talk 


THE PSYCHOANALYST AT WORK 
In the patient’s consciousness all is serene but in her 
unconsciousness the psychoanalyst finds the symbols 
for all sorts of dark complexes. the 


comme 


in the face of the great body of scientific infor. 
mation about childhood and puberty. 

In the first place, in all Freudian literature 
there is not a single study of normal childhood 
on which to base these conclusions. ‘This 
alone rules our Freudianism from consideration 
as a scientific doctrine.” 

The fact that people are cured by psychoan- 
alysis proves nothing at 
all about psychoanaly- 
sis to date. Christian 
Science, New Thought, 
Chiropractic, and the 
left hind foot of a rabbit 
also have. phenomenal 
cures to their credit. 
About the failures - of 
psychoanalysis, one 
does not hear, but they 
continually come into 
the offices of practicing 
neurologists. Nowhere 
in the whole of psycho- 
analysis, Dr. Myerson 
points out, is there that 
note of _ self-criticism 
and the fair weighing of 
the opponent’s views 
which mark science and 
the scientific viewpoint. 

“‘But the influence of 
Freud far transcends his 
scientific importance,” 
concludes Dr. Myerson. 
“The indirect results of 
his work have been so 
stupendous as to merit 
his inclusion amongst 
most _ significant 

forces of our day. ... 
He has caused even his opponents to tear away 
the mask by which people hide themselves not 
only from others but from themselves.” 


Safer Wings 


NIVE hundred feet in the air over Crickle- 

wood airdrome, in England, a huge ait- 
plane’s motor coughed, sputtered, and stopped. 
Experienced airmen on the field watched with 
horror as the big plane’s nose pointed up toward 
the sky, robbing the plane of its last bit of 
flying speed. By all accepted rules, only one 
thing could happen—a swift, uncontrollable 
spin to the ground and the inevitable crash. 
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Photograph from Canadian Pacific Railway 


WINTER COMES TO THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


The Fairholme Range near Banff, Alberta. Formerly almost deserted in winter, Banff is becoming a popular center 


of winter sports, rivaling Switzerland in scenery and weather conditions. 


With the dog team in the foreground are 


Mr, Lorne Orr, president of last year’s winter carnival, and Mrs. Orr. 


But the crash did not come. The plane 
hung almost motionless in the air; its nose 
dropped, and it regained flying speed. 

Automatic wing-slots had accomplished the 
formerly impossible. They were designed by 
F. Handley-Page, the British airplane builder, 
and are described by Edwin Ketchum in the 
February Popular Science Monthly. When an 
airplane tilts upward, he explains, its wings 
lose their normal lift. They are standing on 
edge, and the air that passed over them before 
inasmooth, even stream is now a boiling, swirl- 
ing eddy. The ailerons, or controlling surfaces 
at the rear of the wings, cannot take hold, 


; and the pilot loses control. The slotted wing 


enables the ailerons to bite into the air stream 
and keeps control in the pilot’s hands. Their 
operation has, moreover, been made automatic. 

It is claimed for the invention that it would 
have prevented many a smashed aircraft and 


' lost life. It is also possible that, by the use of 


slotted wings, the nose of a plane can be tipped 
up in landing, thus reducing its speed and allow- 
Ing it to drift to the ground and stop within a 
far smaller space than is at present required. 
This would bring much closer the day when 
lying will be an ordinary pursuit. 


America Learns 


to Like Winter 


“ AFTER all, we are a Northern people— 

most of us—and the love of winter 
sports is in our blood. The ring of steel against 
steely ice, the rush of cold wind and snow in 
our faces . . . the throwback of the years until 
we feel young again,—this is what draws us 
. . . and we feel the blood flowing with new 
vigor in our veins and life is good.” 

Thus Ellen Wangner expresses in Country 
Life our growing feeling that winter is a time 
for other things than influenza and steam heat. 
Many there are, of course, who prefer the 
warmth of the South, but there are yearly in- 
creasing thousands for whom skiing, skating, 
tobogganing, hockey, snow-shoeing and ice- 
boating provide invigorating refreshment not 
to be found in any other way. Not only the 
fashionable resorts in Quebec, British Columbia, 
the Rockies, Alleghenies and Adirondacks, but 
also humble hillsides and skating ponds near 
our northern cities attract devotees in great 
number. The pictures on the next two pages 
indicate the range of their activities. 


















































LEAPING THROUGH SPACE IN SWITZERLAND 


A ski jumper on the new Olympia Jump at St. Moritz, 

where the 1928 winter Olympia games will be held this 

month. Although ski jumping requires skill, it is not so 

dangerous as it looks. The jumper lands swiftly but 

gently on the steep landing hill between the foreground 
and level valley floor shown in this picture. 


Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
ICE-BOATING ON THE SHREWSBURY RIVER 


A New Jersey winter scene, showing a sport that is it- 

creasing in popularity, although ice-boating is not s0 

widespread as other winter sports because of the need for 

large bodies of ice free from snow. Its enthusiasts claim 

that the thrill of skimming over the ice at high speeds is 
the greatest that winter affords. 




















GOAL? — A TENSE MOMENT IN A HOCKEY GAME IN NEW YORK CITY 


In recent years hockey, long a favorite in the colleges, has won the ardent support of the general public. Several 
leagues have been formed, and teams from the two larger ones compete after the manner of baseball teams. 
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Photograph from Ewing Galloway 
THE SPECTACULAR CROSS JUMP, OR JUMP TURN, ON SKIS 
Considerable skill is required to accomplish this leap, which ends abruptly with the skis at right angles to the skier’s 
line of progress. Beginners need not be frightened at its breath-taking aspect, however, since ample fun can be had 
on skis merely by sliding down the nearest snow-covered slope. 
































Photograph from Ewing Galloway 


TOBOGGANING AT MONTREAL SKATING AS A FINE ART 
A view of the six toboggan slides on Mount Miss Beatrix Loughran, known internationally as a figure skater, 
veral Royal. This sport offers plenty of speed and on the rink at Lake Placid. Like other winter sports, figure 


fresh air without demanding skill, ,., skating is claiming larger numbers of adherents each year. 
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HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


Newly elected President of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Dr. Osborn is named by 
Dr. Mayer as one of America’s thirty greatest scientists. 


How Scientific 
Is America? 


MERICANS have been told time and 
again that their scholarly attainments are 
as child’s prattle compared with the mature 
achievements of Europeans. They may have 
their Edisons and Bells and Wrights, who take 
their science ready-made and give it practical 
use, but pure science itself is not found on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

Any one who examines into what has actually 
happened will find that this is not so, writes 
Dr. Joseph Mayer in the January Scientific 
Monthly. America to-day stands in the fore- 
most rank of nations that are contributing to 
the development of the sciences. Nor is this 
new. Even in Colonial times her influence 
was felt, and the contributions of such men as 
Benjamin Franklin and Count Rumford stand 
on a par with those of any European scientist. 

In those days, of course, Europe, in her sixth 
century of scientific activity, far outstripped 
America, in her first. But during the nine- 
teenth century, a period which saw an unprece- 


dented development in all scientific depart- 
ments, America equalled the foremost nations 
of Europe. Virtually the whole structure of 
modern science was erected during the nine- 
teenth century; the foundations of mathemat- 
ics, physics and chemistry were completed 
sufficiently to allow the building of a super- 
structure of astronomy, geology, biology, etc. 

In that hundred-year period of scientific 
achievement, Italy declined, Holland and 
Switzerland remained static, Scandinavia and 
Russia advanced; but none of these nations 
yielded more than six scientists of note. Great 
Britain, France, and Germany, however, each 
produced more than thirty men of outstanding 
excellence; and so did America. 

Among the thirty Americans whose work 
Mr. Mayer considers a true contribution to 
science are Gibbs, the mathematician, physicist 
and chemist of Yale University; Henry, ex- 
perimenter in electricity; Rowland, Michelson 
and Milliken, chemists and physicists; Ruther- 
ford, Pickering, Abbe, and Hill, astronomers; 
Dana and Agassiz, geologists; Audubon, Asa 
Gray, and Jacques Loeb, biologists; Osborn, 
paleontologist and zodlogist; and William 
James, father of modern psychology. Nor must 
the contributions of such men as Lester Ward 
to sociology be overlooked. 

Not only in practical application of ‘science, 
therefore, but in pushing forward the bounda- 
ries of pure science in all fields; America ranks 
with the best. In astronomy and geology, Mr. 
Mayer believes, she leads the world. 


A Universe of 
Permanent Waves 


F, SOME DAY, the table before which you 
are sitting should dissolve into the invisible 
electrons of which matter is believed to be com- 
posed, those electrons would not fail to the 
earth with a light thud, or go dashing off into 
the air, but would amble away in slow waves. 
At least, such is an unscientific interpretation 
of some recent important experiments. 

In the quiet laboratory of the Bell Telephone 
Company in New York City, Dr. C. J. Davisson 
and Dr. L. H. Germer set up a complicated and 
delicate apparatus so devised that a stream of 
electrons bombarded a crystal of nickel. From 
the behavior of the bombarding electrons they 
deduced the conclusions set forth by them in the 
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Physical Review, and at the recent gathering 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science at Nashville, Tenn. 

They observed that the electrons deflected 
from the nickel crystal behaved, not like solid 
particles—however small—either of electricity 
or of matter, but like infinitesimal segments of 
waves. Waves very similar, in fact, to those of 
which sound and light are composed. 

What Dr. Davisson and Dr. Germer call 
“the wave nature of particle mechanics” may 
give us a universe not composed of the matter 
and energy we now believe in, but of waves— 
some impermanent, like light, which must al- 
ways keep moving from one place to another 
at a set speed, and some permanent, made up 
of such electrons as compose the atom, and 
these can stand still. 

Perhaps these static waves are merely kinks in 
moving waves, like the quiet spots along the 
length of a vibrating rope, suggests the Herald- 
Tribune editorially, and goes on: ‘“‘So long as 
these wave kinks are permanent, the universe 
endures. If ever they take a fancy to dissolve, 
everything that we call matter will be gone.” 





The Astronomical Mayas 


HEN Thales, first philosopher of Greece, 
was just beginning to observe the course 
of the sun and speculate about the universe, 
the Maya priest-astronomers of the Yucatan 




















A MAYA ASTRONOMER 


Sighting the stars through crossed sticks, as shown in a 
Maya drawing. 

















From ‘‘Maya and Mexican Art” 


EARLY CENTRAL AMERICAN SCULPTURE 
This startling life-sized skull is carved from rock crystal. 


Peninsula already knew the relations of the im- 
portant stars and planets to the sun, had dis- 
covered the secrets of the moon, predicted ac- 
curately such phenomena as the vernal and 
autumnal equinoxes, the summer and winter 
solstices. Their intricate calendar, based on 
the movement of Venus and the Earth around 
the sun, was divided into the thirteen months 
of twenty-eight days each which have recently 
been proposed as a new business calendar. 
Astronomers were highly important mem- 
bers of the Maya community, writes Herbert 
J. Spinden of Harvard, recently in charge of an 
archeological expedition to Mexico, in the 
Scientific American. These Mayas, an Indian 
people who dwelt in Yucatan, Mexico, and 
whose advanced civilization was wiped out by 
the Spanish, were an agricultural people. The 
astronomers told them when to plow their 
ground before the Spring rains, when to plant, 
and when to harvest. The astronomers also 
regulated their religion, and calculated minutely 
—sighting through crossed sticks at sun, moon, 
and stars—where temples and monuments were 
to be placed, and then used them all for fur- 
ther observation work. They were masters 
of mathematical calculation, and kept intricate 
records of the happenings in the sky by which 
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they regulated the daily lives of the people. 

As early as the sixth century B.C., these 
astronomers knew that the planet Venus in mak- 
ing thirteen laps around the sun gains almost 
five laps on the slower earth. Based on this, 
they devised a time cycle of eight Earth years 
of 365 days and five Venus years of 584 days. 
But this carried an accumulating error, and was 
abandoned for longer and more correct cycles, 
until finally the Mayan system was based on 
a cycle of 1,506 years. 

How did these people, without telescope or 
astrolabe, know so accurately what Venus was 
up to? How did they determine the length of 
the sidereal year as well as of the 20-minute 
shorter year of the equinoxes, solstices and 
seasons? How could they foretell accurately 
such things as eclipses? 

First, they used their simple instruments with 
great precision. They would set up a crotch 
in the darkened chamber of a temple, and sight 
through it at a star, taking in relation, pre- 
sumably, some other point in line—such as a 
monument significantly placed, or the corner 
of a door-jamb built in carefully according to 
astronomical angles determined beforehand. In 
one temple, for example, the famous Round 
Tower of Chichen Itza, all the openings were 
significant points on lines of sight, marking 
the true South, the point of sunset for equi- 
noxes, etc. Equally, there are two famous 
monuments, over four miles apart, so placed 
that the sun sets behind one as seen from the 
other at significant times in the year. 

Then these Indians kept corcise records from 
the year 613 B.C. to the time of their conquest 
and annihilation by the Spanish in the six- 
teenth century. After a thousand years or so 
of these records had accumulated, they worked 
out the happenings of the heavens on the basis 
of past performance with astonishing accuracy, 
until they knew the exact number of days be- 
tween the recurrence of any phenomenon. 


Are Editorials 
Worth Reading? 


“FT NEVER read the editorial page. All that 

dry stuff—I just won’t take the time to 
wade through it.”’ Thus spoke an enlightened 
if hard-boiled citizen to James M. Cain, edi- 
torial writer for the New York World. The 
speaker, says Mr. Cain, was precisely the type 


enemas 


for whom he supposed his editorials would have 
an almost irresistible appeal. 

The editorial page is badly misunderstood, 
explains Mr. Cain in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Americans, with their almost pathological 
fear of being bored, are not willing to put up 
with a certain amount of dry stuff for the sake 
of the interesting and worthwhile things which 
they could find on the editorial page. 

This page by its very nature calls for a cer- 
tain amount of matter which ‘“‘all the wit of 
G. B. Shaw, Georges Clemenceau and Bugs 
Baer taken together could not save from being 
something of a bore.” The undertaker garb 
of the editorial page is forbidding, but more or 
less obligatory, Mr. Cain explains. Here the 
corporate awfulness of the paper speaks, and 
undue frivolity is not seemly. 

As for the stuffiness of the subjects, there are 
five kinds of editorials which must appear more 
or less regularly, although they bore both editor 
and reader. For example, the party editorial: 
usually futile and ridiculous, but necessary if 
the paper is to maintain its influence when 
important legislation is enacted. Then, move- 
ments of a public nature must be endorsed or 
opposed. It is hard to write a stirring editorial 
about the advantage of traffic lights over Stop 
and Go signs; but to ignore such matters is to 
lose a very real chance to be of public service. 
Third are policy editorials, which are distress- 
ingly repetitious. After a paper has said for the 
thousandth time that there should be a seat for 
every child in the public schools, it has said it. 

Big news editorials are worst of all. They 
are almost bound to be banal. For example, the 
only sensible thing to say about Lindbergh’s 
flight to Paris was “Hooray!” But unfor- 
tunately this was not dignified enough, nor 
long enough for a leading editorial. Result: 
some of the blobbiest prose that has appeared 
in this country in a long while, and all that was 
said in the end was Hooray! 

But there are elements which make the 
editorial page worth all this suffering. Mr. 
Cain enumerates: 

The discussions of national affairs when they 
assume larger importance than party wrangles; 
these are usually highly intelligent, interesting 
and instructive. 

The obituary editorials. If the editor is 
really interested, you are likely to see some 
thing worth reading indeed. 

Comment on the fine arts appears rather 
regularly. Some of the best criticism of litera 
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ture, drama, music and such things which is 
printed in American newspapers appears in the 
editorial columns, though little suspected there. 
This is partly because only the more important 
books, events, etc., are dealt with, and partly 
because the editor says what he thinks with 
freshness, in good English, and without 
the usual critic’s jargon. 

Then there are numerous humorous 
editorials in which the editor cheer- 
fully puts his tongue in his cheek and 
sets out deliberately to spoof the reader 
They are usually intended to 
start a flurry in the letter column, 
and they rarely fail to do so. 

Finally, there are those edito- 
rials which are born of the 
editor’s private hobby. Every 
editor has one,—some pet 
subject of his on which he 
would rather write than any- 
thing else, and on which he 
usually does his best work. 
It may be history, swim- 
ming, horses, or American 
folklore, music, prizefight- 
ing, or the South, intoler- 
ance or the labor question. 
“The thing to note is that 
the piece comes from the 
heart, and such pieces as 
these are always worth 
reading.”’ And there are 
always plenty of them. 

“To sum up, I should 
say that if you read the 
editorial page with a little 
discrimination, passing up 
what is not even expected 
to interest you, and taking 
what is, you will be amused 
as well as instructed. And 
always remember that the 















Modern Biography 


OU have only to read a page of Plutarch’s 

“Lives” or Dr. Johnson’s, or of a Victorian 
biographer like Trevelyan or Froude, and read 
after this a page of Lytton Strachey’s “Emi- 
nent Victorians” or André Maurois’ 
“Life of Shelley” to know that 
truly there is such a thing as 
modern biography. 

Is it better or worse than biog- 
raphy old style? Readers cer- 
tainly find it more interesting. But 
there are also many who look upon 
the idol-smashing—which 
principally characterizes this 
modern biography—as a pa- 
gan cult, wholly without re- 
deeming feature, bent upon 
destroying the heroes whose 
noble example has sustained 
and uplifted the human race 
for thousands of years. 

André Maurois, himself 
a leader of the new school, 
endeavors in the current 
Yale Review to explain dif- 
ferences in motive and 
method between biogra- 
phers of old and those of 
to-day. 

The motive of the pre- 
Strachey school of biogra- 
phers, particularly the Vic- 
torians, writes Maurois, 
was to erect a commemo- 
rative monument to some 
great man, setting forth his 
life so that we might im- 
itate his virtues. Many 
biographies were written 
by request, either of the 
subject himself, or of his 








workmanship on this page 
is probably the best that 
goes into the paper. The 
men who write for it have 
time to write carefully, and the nature of the 
practice they get trains them to write a little 
better than the average reporter. And if oc- 
casionally you find something on the editorial 
page that bores you to tears, remember the 
maxim that Oscar Wilde found in the Western 
dance hall: ‘Don’t shoot the pianist—he’s do- 
ing his best.’”’ 


ANDRE MAUROIS 


Noted French biographer, who recently 
visited America. 


family and friends after his 
death. Naturally, writers 
were chosen who would 
give suitable praise to the 
deceased. In any case, it was the hero’s pub- 
lic mask that was represented. Even notori- 
ous scandals in his life, where they existed, 
were barely mentioned. His intimate life, his 
weaknesses, and his mistakes played no part in 
the chronicle. The result was “Books so 
stuffed with virtue,”’ says one writer, “that I 
began to doubt the existence of any virtue.” 
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Upon this scene burst Lytton Strachey. Mo- 
tivated principally by a reaction to it, he was a 
hero-wrecker, an idol-breaker. Yet his manner 
was not merely the opposite of hero-worship; 
and it is here that biography has learned a new 
method. Strachey’s ‘‘Eminent Victorians,” 
published in 1918, describes 
those Victorian giants Car- 
dinal Manning, Thomas 
Arnold, General Gordon, 
and the rest, without say- 
ing a word against them. 
It remains absolutely ob- 
jective. But it portrays 
them as they really were, 
by quotations from their 
diaries and letters, and by 
letting their actions speak 
for themselves. 

In his ‘‘Queen Victoria” 
there is not a single sen- 
tence against the Queen, 
but “the image is evoked 
of a fat and resolute little 
woman, full of pride, ac- 
cessible to flattery, at the 
same time touching and 
ridiculous.” Strachey is a 








trations of the changed literary world that has 
come with the Younger Generation. 

Time was when writers wrote because they 
had something to say, argues Mr. Swinnerton 
in the Saturday Review of Literature. Once they 
believed that if what they wrote was good, it 
would find its own way to 
the world’s heart, regard- 
less of press agents and 
occasional _ rejections. 
They believed that with 
fasting and labor they 
might some day attain 
fame, which was considered 
a distant and difficult goal. 

It is otherwise with the 
Younger Generation, for 
while robust young men 
were away fighting in the 
World War, literature and 
art fell into the hands of 
theorists. The result has 
been the sterilization of 
art and literature. Eccen- 
tricity, pretentious silliness, 
form as an end rather than 
aS a means, insincerity, 
vulgarity, eroticism, and 








deep psychologist, an artist | ©Keystone View 


with a passionate love for 
the truth, a master of irony. 

Strachey’s disciples are many, and, Mr. 
Maurois points out, if some modern biogra- 
phers go too far, it must be remembered that 
they represent a reaction, and that reactions 
tend to go too far. 

Whatever the effect, the modern biographer 
tries to do for his readers what Amy Lowell 
wrote in the preface to her life of Keats: ‘“‘To 
make the reader feel as though he were living 
with Keats, subject to the same influences that 
surrounded him, moving in his circle, watching 
the advent of poems as from day to day they 
sprang into being.” 


The Esthetic 
Younger Generation 


NOVELIST advertises for a publicity 
agent, and a lady attempts suicide be- 
cause her first novel has been rejected by a 
firm of publishers. These, says the English 
novelist, Frank Swinnerton, are random illus- 


FRANK SWINNERTON 


above all a surpassing self- 
consciousness, are the fruits 
whereby we know them. 

Take, for example, their sensitivity tocriticism. 
They band themselves together (in itself a sign 
of weakness) and praise one another’s work. 
Adverse criticism either offends or crushes them. 
They lack confidence in their own writing, 
and are less concerned with producing work 
which will endure than with cutting a figure 
in the world. 

“Tt is the writer rather than the work which 
fills the picture,’ complains Mr. Swinnerton. 
“Tt is the writer who has been rebuffed, not the 
great book which has been refused. It is the 
writer who is to receive publicity, and not the 
immortal work of his pen.” 

There is no creation, no imaginative effort, 
nothing but a series of self-portraits, self- 
studies, self-defenses, in the works of these 
novelists and esthetes of the Younger Genera- 
tion. Unless they realize that in literature and 
art there is no substitute for creative imagina- 
tion and genuine effort, and that they must 
work and create as did the great writers of the 
past, they will soon be “overwhelmed with 
ridicule and carried into oblivion.” .. . 
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The Overburdened 


American Jury 


NE often hears that in American jury 

trials “the judge decides questions of 
law, and the jury decides questions of fact.” 
If this were true, all would be well—or at least 
better than it is. 

As trials are now conducted, the juror must 
absorb a mass of facts presented by one lawyer, 
and then a contradictory mass presented by 
the opposing lawyer. Still withholding his 
decision, he must take in a rapid fire of tech- 
nical, abstruse distinctions—the judge’s charge 
tothe jury. Finally he must reach a hard and 
fast decision which is called a general verdict, 
awarding judgment to the plaintiff or defendant, 
or finding the prisoner guilty or not guilty. 
This decision is theoretically an answer to per- 
haps hundreds of disputed points of facts, all 
decided and interpreted in the light of legal 
principles on which the professionally trained 
counsel have spent weeks of work. 

There is no way for judge, plaintiff, defend- 
ant, or the general public, to tell whether the ONE OF THEM IS LEGALLY INSANE 
jury has made even an effort to decide the case The other two are members of the Cincinnati jury which 
according to law. Perhaps the verdict was acquitted George Remus of all guilt for the murder of 
reached by tossing a coin, or by malice or _ his wife. The —_— of this and other juries has called 

Ronee orth strong criticism. 
prejudice. - 

Such is the operation of our jury system, as 
seen by Prof. Leon Green of Yale, in the of the difficulties, and all the mystery, in- 

















American Bar Association Journal. Whatever volved in the use of a jury. . . . The vice of the 
its faults, he thinks, we should not blame the jury system is not so much that it is a jury, but 
jury; the task set for it is too difficult. in the way it is used. We have been demanding 


Perhaps, he writes, the jury is the best means _ too much of it.”’ 
of deciding whether or not this man signed a 
note; whether that man was in Hartford on 
December 6; whether or not A called Z a crook, Wh at Ss the Matter 
and the like. Questions like these they may be 
expected to answer. But they should not be with Railroad Consolidation ?: 
expected to judge the legality of their findings. 

Professor Green suggests a way out by point- LTHOUGH it is seven years since Congress 
ing to a practice which limits the functions of authorized the Interstate Commerce Com- 
the jury. Texas, Wisconsin, and North Carolina mission to draw up a plan for the consolidation 
have introduced a modified verdict, which con- . of railroads into a few large systems, no such 
fines the function of the jury to answering a plan has been drawn up. Of the merger plans 
few brief questions covering the facts in dis- voluntarily submitted to the Commission, 
pute, and leaves to the judge the duty of ap- only a very few, and those minor ones, have 
plying the law to the facts as determined by the been approved. The public, which has been 


jury. led to believe that consolidation is to its 
“It ought to be clear that such a simplified advantage, is asking why. 
procedure is not an attack upon trial by jury, Three main problems are obstructing con- 


but is merely a further perfection of that process. solidation, writes Pierce H. Fulton in the 
... The method eliminates from procedure many Magazine of Wall Street, after numerous inter- 
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Although the Commission 
has said that it believed it 
impractical if not impos- 
sible for them to draw up a 
workable plan for mergers 
to follow, railway executives 
who have spent millions of 
dollars in planning mergers 
voluntarily and in presenting 
them to the Commission for 
approval, only to be refused 
it, feel that a model plan 
would be most helpful. 

As for the future, suppose 
that Congress does nothing, 
and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission con- 








Photograph from the Pennsylvania Railroad 


THE “BROADWAY LIMITED” RUNNING BETWEEN NEW YORK 


AND CHICAGO 


views with railroad executives and members of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
greatest of those problems is the growing doubt 
in many minds as to the value of consolidation. 
Although Congress in the 1920 Transportation 
Act signified its approval of the principle, and 
President Coolidge in his annual message last 
year urged consolidation “‘in order to increase 
the efficiency of transportation and decrease 
its cost to the shipper . . . in order to promote 
the public welfare,” there is an apparently 
growing opinion that consolidation would be too 
unwieldy to be efficient, that it is politically un- 
desirable, undemocratic, and virtually tending 
toward government confiscation. 

This opinion, says Mr. Pierce, prevails not 
only among railroad executives and business 
men, but within the Commerce Commission 
itself. It explains in part why the Commission 
has not, in seven years, produced a model plan 
for consolidation, or worked out the nation-wide 
scheme of mergers authorized by Congress. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
asked for further legislation, to enable it finally 
to approve voluntarily submitted merger plans, 
rather than to submit a hard and fast plan for 
the country. The fact that such legislation has 
not been passed is considered by many the 
reason that consolidation has not advanced. 
On the other hand, there are others who believe 
such legislation unnecessary, if, as one authority 
puts it ‘‘railway managers and public officials 

. would coéperate to bring about what 
Congress clearly had in mind” seven years ago. 


tinues half-heartedly on its 
way, and mergers continue 
to be scarce or not at all: 
the public need not worry 
that their stocks will suffer, or that railroad 
rates will increase, Mr. Fulton assures them. 
The railroads can continue profitably as they 
now are, and who knows but what the public may 
be better off? Certainly, concludes Mr. Fulton, 
““Many railroad executives would breathe a 
deep sigh of relief if they could be assured 
that general railroad consolidation was abso- 
lutely and indefinitely dead.” 
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AN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE PULLING A HEAVY 
TRAIN IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
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ALBERT C. RITCHIE: 


Governor of Maryland 
In “Plain Talk” 


WittiAM RatpuH INGE: 
Dean of St. Paul's, London 
In the London “Evening Standard” 


Henry F. PRINGLE: 
In “Harpers” 


Mary Day Winn: 
In the ‘‘North American Review" 


FREDERICK PALMER: 
In ‘World's Work” 


BisHop THomMas NICHOLSON: 


President of the Anti-Saloon League 
In the “Christian Herald" 


RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL: 
In a Report of the Foreign Policy 
Association 


A CoMMITTEE REPORT: 
To the American Association of 
University Professors 


IrvIN Coss: 
In the “Cosmopolitan” 


ARTHUR PONSONBY: 
British Member of Parliament 
In the “Contemporary Review" 


A. W. SHAW: 


In the “‘Mugazine of Business” 


_ Jutrus Kiem: 
Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 
In the “Magazine of Wall Street" 


We have become the victims of foolish, unworkable and 
unsound laws, attended by the evils of bureaucracy and 
Paul Pryism. 


Democracy fosters parasites, not pioneers. 


Jimmy Walker has carried to the Caribbean, Europe and 
the British Isles the notion that Americans are, if slightly 
erratic and invariably late for their appointments, a 
charming, youthful and sophisticated race with a neat 
faculty for turning a pretty phrase. 


To admit to a psychiatrist, and especially to a psychoan- 
alyst, that you like or dislike anything under the sun, even 
spinach, is to strip the mental clothes from your back. 


Our 11,000 American millionaires form an army larger than 
Washington had at Monmouth. 


In my judgment the present prohibition laws are better 
enforced than any legislation we have ever had intending 
to regulate the liquor traffic. What violation there is is 
largely concealed and its extent can be exaggerated with- 
out fear that the allegations will be subjected to the white 
light of actual facts. 


One of the few distinguishable features of American foreign 
policy is the persistence with which our government seeks 
openly to promote American foreign trade. 


If . . . everybody except the sheer idiot is to go to college 
and pursue chiefly sociology, nature study, child study, 


and community service ... we shall have a society 
unique for its mediocrity, ignorance and vulgarity. 


If the gentleman who did the counting (the referee in the 
Dempsey-Tunney fight) had been a cook instead of a 
referee, I’d never trust him to boil an egg for me, because 
I like mine soft-boiled. 


The people of Great Britain are exasperated at the inter- 
val of peace being used, as it always has been, to sort out 
gradually a possible enemy, and, by pointing to a possible 
conflict, create it. 


The business outlook for... 
Henry Ford makes it. 


1928 will be largely what 


We make goods with amazing precision, but when we 
come to sell them we take the old shotgun of our fathers 
and go out and blaze away at the supposed markets. 
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T SEEMS that we have entered on a new 

era of prizes for authorship. The latest 
announcement of this kind comes from the new 
house of Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
which offers the Scotland Yard Prize of $2,500 
for the best mystery and detective story sub- 
mitted before July 1, 1928. Manuscripts must 
be submitted in the English language, but no 
nationality is barred from the contest. Each 
manuscript must be from 75,000 to 100,000 
words in length. In addition to the $2,500 
the winner will receive all book royalties and 
will retain the serial and motion-picture rights. 
The names of the judges have not yet been an- 
nounced. 


January 


Tinker’s Leave. By Maurice Baring. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 


The House of Dr. Edwards. By Francis 
Beeding. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Points West. By B. M. Bower. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 


The Ugly Duchess. 
The Viking Press. 


By Lion Feuchtwanger. 


The Queen of Clubs. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


By Hulbert Footner. 


The Last Post. By Ford Madox Ford. Boni. 
The fourth and final volume of the series which 
began with ‘‘Some Do Not.” 


The Legend Called Merom. 
Morrow. 


By Joseph Gaer. 


Out of the Ruins. 
day, Doran & Co. 


By Philip Gibbs. Double- 


Southern Charm. By Isa Glenn. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

Dan Minturn. By M. H. Hedges. The Van- 
guard Press. 

A Fairy Leapt Upon My Knee. By Bea 


Howe. Viking. 


A President is Born. By Fannie Hurst. 


Harper & Bros. 


Meanwhile Katherine Holland Brown has 
just received what is said to be the largest 
prize ever offered for a purely literary work— 
$25,000 in cash for her novel, “The Father.” 
The Woman’s Home Companion and the John 
Day Company were the sponsors of the con- 
test. Originally they had offered $25,000 for 
the best novel submitted by a man and an 
equal sum for the best submitted by a woman. 
In the contest, however, no novel entered by 
a man writer was deemed by the judges worthy 
to receive the award. Miss Brown, as winner 
of the women’s prize, will also have the royal- 
ties and dramatic rights, with certain carefully 
specified exceptions. 


Novels 


Iron and Smoke. 
Dutton. 


By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 


Due Reckoning. By Stephen McKenna. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. The third volume in Mr. 
McKenna’s trilogy on English politics. 


The Light Beyond. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


Call It a Day! By Diana Patrick. Dutton. : 


Cities of the Plain. By Marcel Proust. Albert & 
Charles Boni. Two volumes. 


Colorado. By William MacLeod Raine. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 


Lord of the Silver Dragon. By Laura G. 
Salverson. Toronto, Canada: McClelland & Stew- 
art. 


Eden. By Murray Sheehan. Dutton & Co. 


Cups, Wands and Swords. By Helen Simp- 


son. Alfred A. Knopf. 


Claire Ambler. By Booth Tarkington. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. 


The Squealer. 


By Edgar Wallace. Double- 
day, Doran & Co. ; 


Uncertain Treasure. By Helen Woodbury. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


For notices of current books see pages 8, 12, 14, and 16 of the Advertising Seciion. 
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